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Rerat LITERARY FUND. 


‘The LORD RUSSELL of KILI peta Me om. o. Lord Chief Justice 
of England, will preside at the 110t SARY DINNER, on 
WEDNESDAY. ay 2, at the HO “EL CECIL. STRAND, W.C., at 7 for 

7.30 p.m. precisely. 

Gentlemen willing to serve as Stewards are r 
with the Secretary, LLEWELY N ROBKEKYS. 
7, Adelphi irarrase: Ww. C.; 


OYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
FFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, 8 W. 
113th GNHIBITION NOW, ai 10 till 6. Admission 1s. 
FM. SHEARD, M.A., Hon. Sec. 

















NOD IS LOVE.—EXHIBITION of a SERIES 

of NINE large PICTURES and FORTY-TWO WATER-COLOUR 

DRAWINGS by A. E. EMSLIE, at the EMSLIE GALLERY, Fgyptian 
Hall, Piceadilly W. Open from MONDAY, April9 Admission Is. 


LIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY.—MILTON’S 
SAMSON AGONISTES, at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place. 
on WEDNESDAY, April 11, at 3 o'clock. Prices, One Shilling to Five 
Shillings. ‘Tickets at the Box Oftice. 


Y OUNG MAN (21), well educated, conversant 
with Four Languages, experience England and Abroad, wishes 

ENGAGEMENT in BOOK TRADE as CORRESPONDENT or ASSIST- 
ANT. —-H, 62, Guilford Stree’, W.C. 


APABLE JOURNALIST and LITERARY MAN 

/ (24) seeks BERTH on JOURNAL, LITERARY MAGAZINE, or 
NEW SPA PER. Would take charge, Sub- Edit, or act in similar capacity. 
Verb. Note, Interviews, smart Notes, General Articles, and Short 
Stories. Practical knowledge of Typography. Experienced in catering 
for the public taste. Could invest 100/. in good Property.—W. 8. 
Hevx MSLEY, ‘Wesmouph. 


N ANAGE ¢R-PU BLISHER.—The sdventions, who 
has had great and varied experience in Newspaper Manage- 
ment. antes be pleased to OFFER his SERVICES in a SIMILAR 
CAPACITY to the caer of either a WEEKLY or MONTHLY 
NEWSPAPER or MAGAZINE He has had some artistic training. and 
ean produce very exceptional testimonials. — Address D, care of C. 
Shields & Co., 4. Red Lion Court. Fleet Street, E.C. 


(GENTLEMAN, with several years’ experience in 
London and New York Fine-Art Publishing Houses, and well 
acquainted with the Fine-Art Trade in the United States, would like a 
PUSITION in an ENGLISH PUBLISHING HUUSE where his know- 
ledge of American conuitions would be an advantage. and for which he 
could travel in the States and Canada.—Address E. F. Bucuuotz, 222, 
West 50th Street, New York. 


I OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 




















Hees for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
rty wi in Xe. The Secretary of 
State will offer pall fer ion Twelve A i as Assistant 





Engineers in the Public Works bapareasant: and Three Appointments 

as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraphs Department and One in 

Snie Accounts Kranch P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secrerary, at 
ollege. 


[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the Post of FRENCH LECTURER 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LLVERPOOL, to be forwarded not later 
than APRIL 28 to the Co_tece Krcisrrar, with 25 copies of testimonials. 
The Lecturer will be required to Bel ee his duties on October 1. 

‘rhe Appointment is for Five Years. Salary 250 a year, one-third 
of the Day Classes Fees, and the whole of the Evening Classes Fees. 

For all particulars apply to the Krcisrrar. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON ~ WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, pit 26 

Lectures are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 

Students are prepared for all tne University of London Examinations 
in Arts and Science 

A Single Course of eeerantes in any Subject may be attended. 

‘There isa lL r Pr ‘Training in Teaching, and an 
Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Prospectus and all particulars on application to the Paincrpat. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The HENRY TATE SCHOLARSHIP in a annual value sol. 
A PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in Scien =e a 
A REID SCHOLARSHIP in Art: ‘a aR 
All aun for Three Years, 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at the 
College on June 26 and 27. Candidates must be under Nineteen Years 
of age on the first day of the Examination. 
¥or further information apply to the Princtrat. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 


NOTICE [TS HEREBY wee That the NEXT HALF-YEARLY 
©XAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will COM- 
MENCE on MONDAY, JUNE tM 1900.—In addition to the Examination 
-at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at University 
College, Aberystwyth ; University College, Bangor ; The Modern School, 
Bedfo on University College. Birmingham ; University College, 
Bristol ; ‘College and Technical gon Dumfries Place (for Univer- 
es, Colle; ), Cardiff; The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies 

mt tl The Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; The Royal Medical 
Gol ene, Be nagrck The Victoria Hall, for The Yorkshire College, 8; 
rd’s College, Liverpool ; University College, Liverpool ; The 
yt ; Onllexe, Manchester ; Rutherford College, Newcastle-on-T'yne ; 
University College, Nottingham : The Public Buildings, Penzance ; ‘The 
‘Technical Schools, Plymouth; University College, sheffield ; Hartley 
Cul ege, Southampton. 
Every (Candidate is required to apply to the Kegistrar (University of 
London, Bailington Gardens, London, W.) or a Form of Entry on or 


ge April 25. 
April 4, 1900, F. VICTOR DICKINS, M.B. B.Sc., Registrar. 














Sit 108. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 1. “whe work is arranged 
eid _— a Student may advantageously begin his Medical Curriculum 





eeuil information may be obtained from either of the undersigned. 
be Rt. SPENCER, M.D. F.R.C.P., Dean ef the Faculty. 
A HORSRURGH, M._A., Secretary. 


ONDON (Royal Free Hospital) SCHOOL of 
4 MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8, Huater Street, Brunswick Square, 


C. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of 60/. a Year for Three 
—— the other of 301. for One Year, will be awarded in SEPTEMBER, 


The SINGLETON SCHOLARSHIP of 901., open to Students entering 
the School in May or October, 1900, will be ‘given on the result of the 
Preliminary Scientific Examinations in 1901. 

‘The SUNMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 1, 1900. 

For particulars apply to “ Secrrrary, 8, Hunter Street, WC. 

. GARRET ANDERSON, M D., Dean. 


S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


ab SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 1 

Students can reside in the College, within the Hicepttal walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

‘the Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 9U0/. are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London 
University Examinations, for the FK.C.S., and for other Higher 
Examinations. 

Thereisa large. thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground 

For further particulars apply, personally or We letter, to the Warves 
or THe CoLLeGE, St. Kartholomew’'s Hospital, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


cr. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on 4U ESDAY., May 1 

Students entering in the Summer are eligible to compete for the 
Science Scholarships of 150/. and 60. awarded in October. 

A Scholarship of 50/,, open to University Students, and other Prizes 
and Scholarships of the value of 50Ul. are offered for annual com- 
Laer 

AILA Nie intments are open to Students without extia payment 

Special Classes for the Examinations of the University of London are 
held throughout the year. 

‘Tutorial Classes are held prior to the Second and Final Examinations 
of the Conjoint Koard in January, April, and July. 

A Register of approved Lodgings and of Private Families :eceiving 
Roarders is kept in Secretary’s Uttice. 

Excellent Day Club accommodation is provided in the School Build- 
ing. +nd an Athletic Ground at Chiswick. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. G. Renpie. 

H. P. HAWKINS, M.A. M.D.Oxon, Dean. 


S?- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 1. 

The Hospital is in close proximity to Paddington Station, Great 
Western Kailway, to the Terminus of the Great Central Kailway, and 
to several Stations of the Metropolitan and District Kailways. 

‘The School provides complete preparation for ess Higher Examina- 
tions an! Degrees of the Universities. ‘The Hospital affords great 
facilities for all Kranches of Clinical Study. The numerous Clinical 
Appointments in the Hospital are free to all Students. and the Kesident 
Medical Appointments are awarded by competitive examination 

The NEW OU'T-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT in the Clarence Memo- 
rial Wing, with its extensive accommodation and modern equipment, 
possesses exceptional advantages for Clinical Work. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE —One of 
1441., Two of 781. lis., One of 521 10s., Two of 57/. 15s. (for Students 
from Oxford and Cambridge), will be awarded by Examination in 
September. 

SPECIAL TUITION is provided for the various Examinations of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge. and London, for the Fellowship of 
the Royal College of pereons: and for all the Final Examinations, 
without additional Fee: 

IMPROVED LA BORA’ TORIES.—The Physi-logical Laboratories 
have been further extended, and a Special Physiological Leeture toom 
for Advanced Practical Classes has heen added. New Pathological and 
Racteriological Laboratories re also recently been provided, and the 
Chemical Laboratory enlarged 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—Special Classes, including 
Lectures and Laboratory Work, are held throughout the year. 

The Prospectus, containing particulars of Fees, &«.. may be had on 
application to the Srcrerary. H. A. CALEY, M.D., Dean. 

















DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
aria arn obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GAKBITAS, 


CO., who, from their extensive and | rg knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in Engiand 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Beckville Street, W. 


ADAME AUBERT recommends 3 English and 

Foreign SCHOOLS, and forwards PROSPECTUSES gratis. 
Kesident and Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing and Junior), Lady Pro- 
fexsors, Governess-Students, Holiday Governesses, Companions ‘intro- 
duced for British Isles, Continent, America, Asia, Australasia.—l4l, 
Kegent Street, W. 





“Miss Rossi writes with grace, humour, and vivacity.”—Speaker. 
ESSONS by CORRES PON DENCE.—Miss 
4 ROSSI undertakes to TEACH the PRINCIPLES of LITERARY 
COMPOSITION, upon which the Art of Literature depends. Fee (pay- 
able in aivance), fen Lessons, Three Guineas; or a Trial Course of 
Three, One Guinea.—32, Monmouth Road, Bayswater, W. 


| Fag A athe SERIES FOR DISPOSAL.— 

COPYRIGHTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, and STOCK of 170 
PUBLICATIONS. Proprietor retiring. 3,000 required. —Address K., 
Mitchell & Co., 1 and 2, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


PLENDID OPPORTUNITY for LADY or GEN- 
‘’TLEMAN having 5,0001. to invest, who would join ADVERTISER, 
who has similar sum ready, to PROMOTE a most high-class, lucrative, 
ARTISTIC ENTERPRISE. Highest references given and required 
No risks. aos. profits. No Tami Se required. Only 











Principals n apply.—Address J. F., ¢. . W. Vickers, General 
Advertising Offices, 5, J Nicholas Lane, E.C. 





NOTICE.—FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD 
FRIDAY, the ATHENZUM will be pub- 
lished on THURSDAY, at Twelve o’clock.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the Office 
not later than ro o’clock on WEDNESDAY 
Morning. 


l IED, on MONDAY, the 20d inst., at ‘Horasey 

Rise, PETER TERRY. in his 95th year. The renal will take 
place THIS DAY (SATU RDAY), when a service will be held by the 
Rev. J kh. Wood, at Upper Holloway Chapel, at 3 o'clock. ‘The inter- 
ment at Highgate Cemetery at 4 o'clock. 


FSstate of BERNAKD QUARITCH, deceased. 
4 











TICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the BUSINESS of a BOOK- 
SELLER and DEALER in RARE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTs, 
formerly carried on by the late Mr. Bernard Quaritch, will in future be 
carried on under the trade name of BERNAKD QUARITCH, exactly as 
heretofore, by his Son, Mr. BERNARDI) ALFRED QUARITCH, at the 
Lusiness Premises No. 15, Piecadillv. London, W. 

RYE & EYRE, Solicitors to the Executors. 
16, Golden equare. Ww. 





HORTHAND “and ‘TYPE. WRITING. —MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bediord Row, London. 








'['YPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. ‘Jerms Is. 3d pee 1,000 words; 
over 5,000, ls —S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road. Lewisham, 8.E. 


WYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistante. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, 


'f\y PE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. 10d. per 

1.000 words (inclusive). Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c. Strict 
confidence and promptness observed.—Cuas. Kinsnorr, 3, Station 
Buildings, Catford Bridge. 


VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Fxamination Papers. &c.—Miss E. Trcar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hiil, N. W. —Established 1884. 


bh -WRITING.— 9d. per 1,000 words, including 

ood paper. AUTHORS’ and GENERAL MSS. _ Proniptness. 
Rest Machine. Specimen and testimonials free.—F. Mason, Grange 
load, » Egham, Surrey. 


‘(He AUTHORS’ “AGENCY. Established sere. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 31, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed semnemesiaie, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Kuroues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


L ANDEKSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
« (Fstab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 

Publishers, » s, &c., on ap 


‘IY’ HE ART JOURNAI PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 

PERIODIC ALS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 

‘They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 

to the beet mode of Reproducing Illustrations, as well as to undertake 

the same. Arrangements can also be made for the Publication of suit- 

able Books at the Art Jowrnal Oftice, Ivy Lane, E.C. 

‘he Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 


PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &., is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
YEKIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, "EC. 
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Catalogues, 
NEW CATALOGUE of GERMAN BOOKS sent 


post free on application to 
pu as aU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





( ‘A TAI. OGUE, No. 58, now ready, post free, 
/ STANDARD and SCARCE KOOKS in all Branches of Literature, 
including First Editions, Sporting Books, Topography, Sets of Standard 
Authors, &c.—W. M. Mcrruy, Bookseller, Liverpool. 
100,000 V. olumes always in stocx. 
\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, ee Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


( ‘ATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 
/ and Books—scarce Works by Prof. Kuskin—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings by Turner, Prout, De Wint, &c —Japanese 
Colour-Pri ts and E Post free, Sixpence.—W™. 
Warp, 2, Chureh Terrsce,  Hichiioad, Surrey. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT; 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 9. 





[Now ready, 
VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 


CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in ench. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DH 
LUXH, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 


limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


Tre OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSKLS, CASSKL, DRKSDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAAKLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 


9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JON Kb, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADKMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLUCKHOKST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALUGUES, POST FREE, 1s 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


YHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the wag kag allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by a7 pees executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Rooks and He- 
gratis and pestage free. —Gituert & Fiztp, 67, Moorgate 


Serest Lostion B.C. 
EB 42.2.8 & BL VSB Y, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


SPRING eet (No. 94) of a BROOKS and 
MANUSCKIPIS now ready, post free, 6d. 
a New Bond Street, London, W. 





The Collection of the late C. CARTWRIGHT, Esq., 
of Dudley, and others. 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ae AUCTION, at eer House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, April 9, and Two Following are, 
at 1 o'clock precively. the COLLECTION Ay FNGLISH and FUREIGN 
COINS and MKDALS of the late C. CARTWRIGHT, of Dudley ; 
a COLLECTION of ROMAN. ANGLO-SAXON, and ENGLISH COINS, 
the Property of F. W. LONGBOrTOM, Esq. ; a COLLECTION of 
COINS and MEDALS, the Propeity of Major FINLAY, and other 
Properties, comprising Greek and Koman Coins — Foreign Coins 
and Medals—Anglo-Saxon Pennies—Enuglish Gold and Silver Coins 
—English and Foreign Commemorative Medals—Provincial Tokens 
Medals—War Medals teas | Canadian and American) 





N ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT RRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Rooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
trom their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street. Liverpool, 


Frisst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens. Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; agen illus- 
trated by G. and K Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. ” Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Beoks bought.— 
Waxrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








J200KS WANTED.— 41. each offered: Browning’s 
Pomegranates, 1841; Moore's Alps, 1864; Roadster’s Album, 
1845; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1813; Lyrical Ballads, 1798. Rare Books 
supplied. State wants —Baxer. Bookseller, Kirmingham. 


( RIENTAL MANUSChIPTS FOR SALE, very 

old, in Arabic, Persian, Armenian, and other Languages. of 
Historical, Scientific. Literary, and other interests. Some illuminated. 
—Write to N., 7a, Cornwall Mansions, Baker Street Station, W. 


on DO B Bis kA Y, 
ST JAMES’S SQUAR 
Patron— H.K.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
resident—LES1.1E STEPHEN, Esq. 
OE. =~ Right Hon A. J. Ralfour, MP. ; 
the Rigs ~ee the Lord Kishop ae London ; Herbe:t Spencer, Esq. ; 
be Right Hon. W. E. Lecky. MP DCO.L 
‘Trustees—Right toy Sir M. Grant Duff; 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F ® 8.; Right Hon. Ear! of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 200.000 "Volumes of Ancieot and Modern 
Literature, in various Pati Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
berxhip, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Countr: 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Koom open from Ten till half- 
Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 


to Members, lés 
Cc. fT. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 











; OOKCASES —Great variety, New and Second. 


hand. Prices moderate. yee for designs and prices, to Mr. 
Avant, 232, Tottenham Court K W. Also a quantity of w riting 


‘Tables 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
n all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PA" jee TS sent gratis with 
. &c., Assoc —. 








full particulars. Schools also recommended. —M 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
form London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerra: 





MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand) 


Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 





BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS, 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 

48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








‘[ BE AUTHORS HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LBAPENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London. EC.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 5s per |9zen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size. 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leedenhall Press, Ltd, cankpt be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate vopies 
should be retained. 


‘THACKERAY HOTEL 


Facing the Hritish Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commoedions Hotel will, it is believes, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences anc advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges od 


“ Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms cx s'every 
oor. } 

SPACIOUS DINING. DRAWING, WRITING, READIN 

AND 8MOKING RUOMB, i 

All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Portes, ; 


Fadl Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. . 
Proprietor—J. TRUS! “SVE.la 
_ Tolegrapnie Addrese— Thackeray, London.” t { 








(Temperznce), 
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Sales by Anction. | 





| 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & W2jODS 

respectfully give notice ‘that they will hold the sefewieg 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, Sr.-ajames’s 
‘ 


Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, April 9. MODERN PIC 
and DRAWINGS of the late C. Ly ‘ae Esq.; and the 
WORKS of the late GEORGE L 

On MONDAY, April 9, the LIBRARIES 
HASLAM, Esq., deceased, Jate of 32, Queen Anne Street, an< 
a GENTLEMAN who is leaving his residence ; and other 
Tages ¢ a fine Copy of the very rare First Edition ofthe a 
lish by Myles Coverdale ; Shakespeare's Plays, the First, 
Fourth Folios, &c. 

On TUKSDAY, April 10, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITU. 

On TURSDAY, April 10, ENGRAVINGS wf the 
EARLY I ENGLISH SCHOOL. 





oft C. 








tein F 
hea, and 


SALES NEXT WKEK. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELI. by AUCTION, 


_at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Gardei:. on the 
pollowing days next week :— 

TUESDAY, April 10, CURIOSITIES from all 
parts of the WORLD, including some fine Benin Bronzes, pe: haps the 
finest ever offered. ; 

WEDNESDAY, April 11, STANDARD, DWARF, 
and CLIMBING ROSES— Lilies - Gladiolas—Regonias—Iris—X emphert 
—Gloxinas—Aspidistras— Palms—Hardy Ornamental Flowering Shrubs 
from Holland—and all kinds of Border Plants, &c. 


THURSDAY, April 12, SCIENTIFIC APPA- 
RATUS—Cameras and Lenses—Field Glasses—Telescopes- aad other 
Miscellaneous Property. 


— brilliant Patterns and Proofs, &c.—Numismatic Looks —Coin 
binets. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Library of a Gentleman, removed from Suffolk. 
JESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House. 47, Leicester Square, W.C, 
on TUESDAY. April 10, and Following Day, at ten minutes past | o'clock 
precisely, LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, fae from ‘Suffolk, com- 

rising Books in all B: f 1 di 

ritannica, Ninth Edition—(Cotman’s Se ate rasses in Norfolk 
and Suffolk— Meyrick's Antient Armour— oughton Gallery—Collection 
of 58 Engravings on Dancing—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London— 
Smith's Kritish Costume—Cook's Voyages, with Folio Atias of Piates— 
Kiplivg’s Works. Edition de Luxe—a long Series of Punch—T'wo Poems 
by the Brownings — Morris's Story of the Glittering Plain — Keats's 
Poems, Kelmscott Press—Jibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenseriana—Heath’s 
Grocers’ C ompany, Large Paper— exch my pemenitee. tenance 
History— Voyages —Traveis—Early Trac! 
on Vellum—a long Series of Modern Frenal Books, &e. 


Catalogues may t-e had ; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 











Melere Publications, including Salvage Stock from a recent 
Fire—100,000 Envelopes, Notepaper, Type-writers, &c. 
ESSKS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, WC. on WEDNESDAY, 
April 11, at 1 o'clock, MODERN PU BLICA1 IONS, comprising 833 
Barnato’s Memoirs, &c —240 Purey-Cust’s English Mi nsters—100 Hibles 
with Haphael’s cuts—1 067 vols. of Preacher's Monthly (5s. 6d )—810 
yols. of Lobb's ‘Theological Quarterly (10s )—100 Fitzgerald's Rational 
Morality (7s. 6d )—Modern Novels by esteemed Authors—Copies of 
Fiaxman’'s lvrawings— Walter Crane’s First of May (101. 10s )—Caroé 
and Gordon's Sefton—Our National Cathedrals, 3 vols. (1/. 11s. 6d.)—and 
other popular Works—Cream Laid Envelopes and Notepaper—Merritt's 
and other Ty pe-writers, Cyclostyles, &c. 


‘To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





IPSWICH.—Loc1l Topographical and other Rooks, including 
Original Editions of Dickens, Lever, and Thackeray —Oit 
Paintings, Water-Colour and Pencil Drawings— Engravings 
and Ktchings—Autograph Letters from Celebrated People— 
Old Wedgwood, Jasper Ware—Cameos—Old English, Nankin, 
and Oriental China—and Curios. 

ARROD, TURNER & SON will SELU the 
above by AUCTION, at the ART GALLERY, IPSWICH, on 

WEDNESDAY, April 11, at 11 o'clock (by direction of Mr. JOHN 

GLYDE and the Executors of the late Major WALKER). 

Catalogues of the Aucrionxrns, Jpswieh. 








IYHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
No. 278. APRIL, 1900. 

The PROPER PRECAUTIONS for dab Relay SAFETY. 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G. F.R. 

‘The INSUFFICIENT PROPOSALS of the meal OFFICE. By H. 0. 
Arnold-Forster, M.P. 

ARE WE MISLED ABOUT the FLEET? By H. W. Wilson, Author 
of ‘Ironelads in Action 

The ‘‘PARLOUS POSITION "of ENGLAND. Ry W.S. Lilly. 

The BOERS ne the arhsial be, QUESTION. By the Rev. Dr. Wirgman, 
Canon of G n 

WH» IS to Pay for the ein? r 
Camperdow 

PLANTING pres , STATE CHILDREN in SOUTH AFRICA. By the 
Right Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, M.P. 

By Her Majesty the Queen of Roumania 


By Col. 





By the Right Hon. the Earl of 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(Carmen Sylva). 
MR. RUSKIN at FARNLEY. By Mrs. Ayscough Fawkes. 
The AUTOCRAT of the DINNER TABLE. By Herbert Paul. 
Se in the ROMAN FORUM. Witha Plan. By Giacomo 
ni. 


A DUTCH FAIRY TALE. By Miss Margaret Robinson. 
The SCARCITY of COAL, By Bennett H. Brough. 
A LIBERAL CATHOLIC VIEW of the CASE of DR. MIVARF. By 
Robert Edward Dell, late Editor of the Weekly Register. 
The FRENCH ARMY. By Paul Bettelrheim. 
The NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
Londen : Sampsen Low, Marston & Co:, Ltd. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


pus CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ts for for APRIL. 


Some Lessons of the Transvaal War. Ry Jean de Bloch. 

‘Ten Years in Johannesburg. By William Hosken. 

The Australian Federation Act. By Henry Bournes Higgins, Q.C 

The Crucifixion as an Evolutionary Foree. I. By the Rey. Ww. W. 
Peyton. 





Cycle Law in the Twentieth Century. By H. Graves. 

The Next Pope. Ky Dr. Sigmund Miinz. 

Fogs and thelr’ Teaching. Ky the Rev. J. M. Ra 

‘The Art and the Country: ‘Tuscan Notes. By Vi omen Lee. 

Public-Houses’ Ky Noel Buxton, 

Whig Imperialism. By Bolton King. 

Modern German Lyric Poetry. Kv the Count de Soissons, 

Monastic poe up to Date. II. ‘The Sweating of Orphan Girls. By E. 
Saint-Geni 

Mr. Colericge and the Middlesex Hospital: Letter to the Editor from 
Sir _— sieges n. 


—" 





ofall F , or of the Columbus “mide Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a, Fetter Lane, London, E.C 


RRorvar STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part 1. Vol. LXIII. MARCH 31, 1900. Price 5s. 
Contents. 

The INTERNATIONAL MONEY MARKET. By C. Rozenraad. With 
Discussion 

CENSUS TAKING and its LIMITATIONS. By J. A. Baines, C.8.I. 
With Discussion. 

MISCELLANEA. including (1) The Repr of istics by 
Mathematical Formulz. Supplement. By Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 
(2) Trade Union Expenditure on Unemployed Renetits since 1860: 
ky G. H. Wood. 3. Prices of Commodities in 1899. By A. Sauerbeck. 


(4) The Census. 














Catalogues post free on application. 





London : E. Stanford, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S 
LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS, SPRING, 1900. 











The CAMPAIGN of 1815. By W. O’Connor Moris. With Maps. Cloth, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 3H POLITICS. By ‘Joun M. RoBeRTsON, ‘Author of ‘ Patriotism and Empire.’ Large 


crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


GRANT ALLEN: a Memoir. By Epwarp CLopp. With Portrait in Photogravure of Mr. Grant Allen. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 
The RISE of the RUSSIAN EMPIRE. By Hecror H. Munro. With 2 Maps. Medium 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
MRS. DELANY (MARY GRANVILLE): a Memoir, 1700-1788, By GeorGe Pasron. With 7 Portraits in Photogravure. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TRAVELS in ENGLAND. By Ricnarp Le Ga.uienne. With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by Herbert Railton. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 


The SPORT of KINGS. By Wittiam Scarru Dixon. With Portrait. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The GREAT GAME, AND HOW IT IS PLAYED: a Treatise on the Turf. By Epwarp Srencer, Author of ‘Cakes and 


Ale,’ &c. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 58 


The STRUWWELPETER ALPHABET. With Verses by Harotp Beasi£, and Illustrations in Colour by F. CARRUTHERS 
GOULD, Authors of ‘ The Political Struwwelpeter.’ Fcap. 4to. halt. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


QUEEN or PRESIDENT? An Indictment of Paul Kruger. By 8S. M. Giucksrern. With Caricature Portrait of President 
Kruger, and Cover designed by Scotson Clark, Cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
































HOW TO DEAL WITH YOUR BANKER. By Henry WarrREN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The STORY of the INTER-UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. By Wapuam Peacock, B.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
The REGIMENTAL RECORDS of. the BRITISH ARMY: a Historical Résumé, Chronologically arranged, of 


their Titles, Campaigns, Honours, Uniforms, Facings, Badges, Nicknames, &c. By JOHN S. FARMER. Cloth, fcap, 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
A SECOND COMING. By RicHarp Marsu. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 
The MONEY SENSE: a Novel. By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MR. DOOLEY in the HEARTS of his COUNTRYMEN. By F. P. Dunne, Author of ‘Mr. Dooley in Peace and War.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HILDA WADE. By Grant ALLEN. With 100 Illustrations and Cover designed by Gordon Browne. Imperial 16mo. cloth, 6s. 
CHARLOTTE LEYLAND: a Novel. By M. Bow tes, Autbor of ‘The Amazing Lady.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A MAN: his Mark. By W. C. Morrow, Author of ‘The Ape, the Idiot, and other People.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
OUTSIDERS. By R. W. Cuampers, Author of ‘ Ashes of an Empire,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The GENTLEMAN from INDIANA. By Boorn Tarkinearon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

MAITLAND of CORTEZIA: By Francis Lavatiin Puxtey. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The WALLET of KAI LUNG. By Ernest Braman. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

CINDER-PATH TALES. By W. Linpsey. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SCRUPLES: a Novel. By Tuosas Coss, Author of ‘Mr. Passingham,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ONORA: a Novel. By Rosa MutiHotiann, Author of ‘Nanno.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
SONGS of the MORNING. By Nora Horrer, Author of ‘Ballads in Prose, &c. Feap. 8vo. half-parchment, 3s. 6d. net. 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD. By A. E. Hovsmay. (Breviary Edition.) 24mo. green leather, gilt top, in case, 3s, net. 
AD ASTRA. By Cuartes Wuitworto Wynne. Feap. 4to. buckram, 6s, net. 
DRIFT: Verses. By Horatio F. Brown, Author of ‘ Venetian Studies,’ &e. Feap. 8vo. buckram, 5s. net. 
FIRST and LAST POEMS. By Arazetia Suore, Author of ‘Fra Dolcino.’ Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s, net. 


























London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO/’S LIST. 


Ne ee ee eee ee eee ee <n 


BOOKS FOR THE SPRING. MACMILLAN’S NOVELS 
THE GARDEN. BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
The SOLITARY SUMMER. ly the Save Avroor. F, MARION CRAWFORD. 





Extra crown 8vo. 6 
Author o 

The BOOK of the ROSE. By Rev. A. Fosrer-MELLIAR, = ¢ fp Eas VIA CRUCIS. 

M.A. ustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. ft ) 

‘ 207, ’ 

GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for the Utilization of Ete Orsino, es A Romance of the Second 

Home Grounds. By L. H. BAILEY. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. arzio § Crucifix, Crusade 

: ‘ Katharine Lauderdale,’ j 
S 3 A Pr ° . a ’ 

GARDEN ae nicl ag leg gy reel Sg 1 ce. ce. 90th Thousand. 
TALES of the BIRDS. By W. Warve Fow er, M.A. BABES IN the BUSH Author of 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6/. a e ° 
A YEAR with the BIRDS. By W. Warne Fow er, A Story of Australian ‘ Robbery under Arms,’ 

—— With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. Third Editio:, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. Settlers un Early : Miner’s Right,’ 

= Days. ‘ Squatter’s Dream,’ 
SUMMER STUDIES of BIRDS and BOOKS. By W. J j 

WARDE FOWLER, M A. Crown 8vo. 6s. _— y 7th Thousand. ce. ce. 





CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. By Fxancis 
T. BUCKLAND. Popular Edition, with a few Illustrations. Each Series 
separately, in small 8vo, 2s. 6d., as follows :—FIRST SERIES—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, . . ‘ s 
Frogs, Monkeys, &c. SE COND SERIES — Fos: sils, Bears, Wolves, Cats , Eagles, Hedge- 
hogs, Eels , Herrings, Whales. THIRD SERIES— Wild Ducks , Fishing, Lions, Tigers, The CAMBRIC MASK 
. 


— Porprises, “FOURTH SERIE3—Giants, Mummies, "Mermaids, Wonderful | Author of A Tale of Love and War 





A Series of Short Nz S s ‘ Ashes of Empire.’ . . saan 
ent, Le aie Fs W oe cane th tgp eins y , wn the American l‘rairie. 
MADAM HOW and LADY WHY; or, First Lessons 4th Thousand. 
in Earth-lore for Children. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of SEL- A. E. W. MASON. 
see tiguities by LORD SELBORNE, and New Letters. Illustrated, Crevnsre oe = MIRANDA OF THE 

FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND PARISH. Remi- BALCONY. Author of 


niscences and Researches in Danby-in- — eland. By the late CANON ATKINSON, . f © | 
D.C.L. With — and Illustrations. Extra crown 8vyo. 5s. net. Illustrated 4 Romance of Intrigue ‘ Morrice Buckler, 


Edition. 12s net a 
and Adventure in ‘ The Philanderers.’ 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. Spain and Algeria. 


NORMANDY. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. Illustrated by 9th Thousand. 


JOSEPH PENNELL. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. (Just ready. 


DONEGAL, &c. By Sreruen Gwyyy. Illustrated by EGERTON CASTLE. 


HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo. €s. - a 
YORKSHIRE. By Arruur H. Norway. Illustrated by Author of YOUNG APRIL. 





JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. ‘ Consequences,’ An April Month of Folly 
NORTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated by ‘ Pride of Jennico,’ and Frolic. 
HUGH THOMSON and JOSEPH PENNELL. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. y é 18th Thousand 
CC. C. . 


DEVON and CORNWALL. By A. H. Norway. LIllus- 


trated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. MAURICE HEWLETT. 


, Full-Pag én ‘THE FOREST LOVERS. 
EE meen Dae 4 Story of the Youth of the World. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustra- 49th Thousand. 


tions. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With llu-|WeoNgPON CHURCHILL. 


trations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
i ART: from London | 
ACROSS ENGLARD in | & poccal 8vo. 16s. wees _— Author of meee) <a 


“8 Mxanemmege go teeta ——- - | ‘ The Celebrity.’ Ameri wan Revolution. 


A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. An Artist’s Wanderings in | 330th Thousand. 


Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With Iilustrations. Demy 8vo. 1s. 














MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S 
NEW LIST. 


—_—_— 


D dicated by Special Permission to 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY, 
Commanding in Chief, K.P., &c. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 


BY THE MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
‘WESI MINSTER GAZETTE,’ 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations on Art Paper by 
R. Caton Woodville. 


In crown 8vo. special cover design, 6s. 
[Nearly ready. 
Four- Page Frospectus (illustrated) of Work post free. 





NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 
The EXPERIMENT of DOCTOR 


NEVILL. By EMERIC HULME-BEAMAN, Author of 
‘The Faith that Kills,’ ‘Ozmar the Mystic,’ ‘The 
Prince’s Diamonds,’ &e. 


LOGAN’S LOYALTY. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of ‘ Miss Nanse,’ &c. 


The HARVESTERS. By J. §&. 


FLETCHER, Author of ‘When Charles the First was 
King,’ ‘The Builders,’ ‘ laths of the Prudent,’ &e. 


The ANGEL of CHANCE. By G. G. 


CHATIERTON, Author of ‘The Sport of Cireum- 
stance,’ Xe. 


HIS PRENTICE HAND. By Sydney 


PHELPS. 


The HOUSE of HARDALE. By Rose 


PERKINS. 


NEW 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


The BISHOP'S SECRET. By Fergus 


HUME, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ 
‘The Silent House in Pimlico,’ &e. 


A FIGHTER in KHAKI. A Thrilling 


Romance of the Present Boer War. By RALPH RODD. 
Bound in khaki cloth. 


JUGGLING FORTUNE. By T. W. 


SPEIGHT, Author of ‘ The Crime in the Wood,’ &c. 
[ Shortly. 


SELECT NOVELS. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Ciown 8yo. cloth gilt, special and uniform Cover Design, 3s. 6d. each. 


FATHER ANTHONY. By Robert 


BUCHANAN. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 


TREWINNOT of GUY’S. A Novel 


of Medical Student Life. By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


A DIFFICULT MATTER. By Mrs. 


LOVETT CAMERON, 


LONG’S 


SECOND EDITION. 


The HOUSE of COMMONS. By the 


Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLH, Bart., G.C.S.I., 
&e. Crown $vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ We heartily congratulate Sir Richard 
Temple on producing a pacticularly pleasing book about 
Parliament.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Every Parliamentarian 
and every politician will find this book of deep interest.” 

ATHEN_EUM. —** We can strongly recommend Sir 
Richard Temple's book.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


APPEARANCES: Howto Keep Them 


Up ona Limitei Income. By Mrs. ALFRED PRAGA. 
Crown evo. cloth, 130 pp. 2s. 6d. 
QUEEN,.—“ Her teaching possesses a distinct value; her 
counsels are distinctly counse.s of perfection.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 


NEW VOLUME BY 
CONAN DOYLE. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE, crown $vo. 6s. 


THE GREEN FLAG, 


AND OTHER STORIES OF 


WAR AND SPORT. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE WHITE COMPANY,’ 
‘RODNEY STONE,’ &c. 


SPFCTATOR.—* Apart from their topical cha- 
racter, the contents of ‘The Green Flag’ will be 
welcomed on their own merits...... Dr. Doyle is an 
admirable narrator, and when his theme is arma 
virwmague nobody can be better company.” 

DALLY 
our time could have told the story in such stirring 
language, and the battle picture is perfect of its 
kind, Equally good are the three pirate stories of 
Capt. Sharkey. ‘ ‘The Croxley Master’ is a stirring 
tale of the prize-ting. ‘The Lord of Chaiteau-Noir’ 
reads like a story of Maupassant, and ‘ The Striped 
Chest’ is as blood-curdling as the wildest of Pve's 
romances. Altogether the volume is admirable.” 


COMPLETION OF DR. FITCHETT’S 
POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND 
SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 
BY 


W. H. FITCHETT, M.A. LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,’ 
‘ Fights for the Flag,’ &c. 
4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 
6s. each. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


Vol. IV. WATERLOO and ST. 


HELENA. With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans. 


Contents of the previous Volumes :— 


Vol. I. FROM the LOW COUN- 


TRIES to EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans. 


Vol. II. The STRUGGLE for the 


SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 


Vol. III. The WAR in the PENIN- 


SULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. 

SPECTATOR.—* Exactly the sort of history desired by 
the million...... The work is worthy of the author of * Deeds 
that Won the Empire,’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’ ” 

SKETCH.—“ Such books as Mr. Fitchett’s are the makers 
of Englishmen in the highest sense of the term.”” 

LITERATURE.—* A glowing piece of work. We should 
take pleasure in knowing that thousands of British boys 
had obtained this volume.” 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘A BRIDE ELECT.’ 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, crown 8+0. €s. 


NEMO. By Theo. 


DOUGLAS, Author of .‘A Bride Elect,’ 
Mystery,’ * Carr of Dimscaur,’ &c. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘We can cordially recom- 
mend ‘Nemo’ to all sorts and conditions of novel readers 
as a fascinating story, the interest of which never flags from 
its opening to its closing chapters.” 


‘Iras: a 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
15, Waterloo I lace, 


TELEGRAPH.—‘* Few novelists of | 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


—— 
NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, pr’ce 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 


RELIGION. By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., Author 
of ‘A History of Political Economy,’ ‘A History of 
Slavery,’ &c. 

““ While there have been many books written in English 
to propagate Positivism, few are more clear, more readable, 
Or more instructive th-n this; and, whether it bring over 
converts or not, the work cannot but b+ read with interest 
and atvantage by thinking men to whom the more 
recondite literature of this doctrine is inaccessible.” 

Scctsman, 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. By 
E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., Hon. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; Director of the 
Natural History Departments of the British Museum; 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Royal Institution of London. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. To be completed in 10 Parts. Now 
ready, Part III. The ECHINODERMA. By F. A. 
BATHER, M.A., assisted by J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., 
and E.S. GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo. in paper 
covers, price 12s. 6d. net; or in cloth, 15s. net. 

“Tt is marked by three characteristics, which indeed may 
be regarded as now indispensable to any scientific work of 
value-perfect lucidity in the illustrations, which are 
numerous, and, of course, specially drawn by, or under the 
direction of, the author; a careful exposition of the his- 
torical development of life-forms; and complete biblio- 
graphies on each branch of the subject.’’— Literature. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 6d. net. 


SEXUAL DIMORPHISM in the 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. A Theory of the Evolution of 
Secondary Sexual Characters. By J. T. CUNNING- 
HAM, M.A. Containing 32 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolution in 
answer to the problem: What are the causes which have 
produced the three kinds of structural difference in animals ? 
He supports his theory by facts and illustrations drawn 
mainly from the works of others. A book of distinct scien- 
tific importance. The present volume is well printed and 
profusely illustrated with carefully executed figures.’ 

Outiook. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The GRAMMAR of SCIENCE. By 


KARL PEARSON, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in University College, 
London. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and much 
Enlarged. Contains Two entirely New Chapters on 
Natural Selection and Heredity, embracing a Popular 
Account of Prof. Pearson’s own more recent work in this 
direction. Containing 33 Illustrations in the Text. 
‘There is a peculiar opportuneness about the appearance 
of a new edition of this clear exposition of the scientific 
method and the claims of sc ence to be regarded as the 
educational instrument, par excellence, for a training in 
citizenship...... We have been again and again impressed in 
examining ‘The Grammar’ with the remarkable lucidity of 
Prof. Pearson’s explanations.’’"—Anowledge. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, post 8vo. cluth, 
price 12s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. An Elementary Text- 
Book for the Higher Classes of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. Part II. By Prof. GEORGE CHRYSTAL, 
M.A. LL.D. 


“Since its publication eleven years ago Prof. Chrystal’s 
text-book of algebra has been widely used, and its value has 
been thoroughly recognized .”’—Scotsman, 





NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to STRUCTURAL 


BOTANY. Part If. Flowerless Plants. Third Edition. 
By D. H. SCOTT, M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S , Honorary Keeper 
of the Jodreil Laboratory, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

“It stands out from the ever-increasing crowd of guides, 
text-books, and manuals, in virtue not only of originality of 
design, Lut also of the fact that the subjects treated have 
been specially investigated for the purpose of the book, so 
that we have not the mere compilation of a book-man, but 
an account based on the results of the author’s own observa- 
tion.’”’—Natural Science. 


BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS, 1900. A 


Complete List of Home and Foreign Guides sent on 
application. 





A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
ei oy ol 


NEW VOLS. READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 


CLASSICS. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
A Political History. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L,, 
Author of ‘ The United States,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. Svo. 15s. net. 


SATURDAY REV/IEW.—“ A great book in its way.” 

WESTMINSTEK GAZETTE.—“ Brilliant, vigorous, 
original.” 

SPHAKER.—“ A work of sustained intellectual power 
and literary finish.” 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


FROM SEA TO SEA, 


and other Sketches. 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


BY THE LATE 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, and 


BATTLES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CAMPS, QUARTERS, and CASUAL 


PLACKS. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOUVENIRS of SOME CON- 


TINENTS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. Crown 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 














THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


The PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Short. Introductions and Foot-notes, by 
Prof. C. H. HERFORD. Globe 8vo. Reissue of the 
Plays in Separate Volumes, bound in cloth, 1s. each; 
roan, 2s. each. 





CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE: an Essay 


on tbe Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. RK. 
ILLINGWORTH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“‘ A very valuable 
book...... * Divine Immanence’ is likely to prove of great 
service to Christian truth. It combines to a remarkable 
extent profound thought and clear expression. It is 
throughout written in an interesting style.” 


CHESAR’S CONQUEST of GAUL. 


By T. RICK HOLMKS, Author of ‘A History of the 
Indian Mutiny.’ With a Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 
8vo. 21s. net. 

ATHENA UM.—“ The style is bright and even vivacious 
throughout, so that any student who cares for military 
history at all will be able to read with interest to the end...... 
It will figure for many years to come as the most prominent 
and important discussion of the subject.” 

MANCHESTER GUARVIAN.—“An admirable book 
ew...wWell worth any one’s reading.” 


RENAISSANCE and MODERN 


ART. By W. H. GOODYEAR, M.A., Curator of Fine 
Arts in the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. With 
many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. ¢s. 


HINTS on the CONDUCT of BUSI- 


NESS, PUBLIC and PRIVATE. By Sir COURTENAY 

— .~ sa ." Secretary to - — of Trade, — 
ime Private Secretary to the rd Li 

Ireland. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. eo 














MACMILLAN & CO., LimirEp, London. 





MESSRS. HURST4 BLACKETT 
are now publishing 
CAPT. M. H. HAYES’S 
BOOKS ON HORSES. 
POINTS of the HORSE. A Familiar 


Treatise on Equine Conformation, By Capt. 
M. HORACE HAYKS, F,R.C.V.S. Illustrated 
by 200 Keproductions of Photegraphs of 
Typical ‘‘ Points” and Horses, and 205 Draw- 
ings by J. H. Oswald Brown, Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, price 34s. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE- 
BREAKING. By Capt. M. HORACE HAYKS, 
F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated by J. H. Oswald Brown, 
and by Photographs specially taken. Second 
Kdition, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. 
Imperial 16mo. buckram, price 21s. 


VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE 
OWNERS. An Illustrated Manual of Horse 
Medicine and Surgery written in Popular 
Language. By Capt. M. HORACE HAYEs, 
F.R.C.V.8. Illustrated by 202 Reproductions 
of Photographs. Fifth Edition. Large crown 
8vo. buckram, price 15s. 


INFECTIVE DISEASES of ANI- 


MALS. Being Part J. of Friedberger and 
Frohner’s ‘Veterinary Pathology.’ With a 
Chapter on Bacteriology by Dr. G. NEWMAN, 
D.P.H. Translated and Kdited by Capt. M. 
HORACE HAYKS, F.R.C.V.S. Demy 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. net. 


The HORSEWOMAN. A Practical 
Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. By ALICK M. 
HAYES. Edited by Capt. M. HORACE 
HAYES. With 48 Illustrations by J. H. 
Oswald Brown and 4 Photographs. Large 
crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


TRAINING and HORSE MANAGE- 
MENT in INDIA. By Capt. M. HORACE 
HAYES, F.¥.C.V.S. Fifth Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. illustrated by numerous Maps and Plans, 
12s. net. 


THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGNS, 1882-1899. 


Being a Complete Narrative of the Rise and Fall of the 
Arabist and Mahdist Movements, as well as a History of 
Kngland’s Intervention in Egypt. 


By CHARLES ROYLE, 


late R.N., Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the Egyptian Court of 
Appeal, Cairo. 


“The work, which is of 600 pages, is well indexed, and 
numerous maps serve to elucidate important portions of the 
text. Mr. Royle is to be congratulated on a valuable con- 
tribution to history.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“* A very handy and useful account of the rise and fall of 
the Arabist and Mahdist movements, in which is included a 
history of the intervention of England in the affairs of 
Europe.”— Globe. 

‘*Although chiefly concerned with military affairs, the 
author takes ample notice of political incidents, and of the 
intricate diplomacy to which the Egyptian question from 
time to time has given rise.”— Manchester Guardian, 





MR. H. A. BRYDEN’S NEW VOLUME. 


READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vo!. crown 8vo. with special 
binding, 3s. 6d. 


FROM VELDT CAMP FIRES: 


Stories of Southern Africa. 


By H. A. BRYDEN, 
Author of ‘ An Exiled Scot,’ ‘Gun and Camera in Southern 
Africa,’ &. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTeEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST. 


ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF 
SCOTLAND. 
NOW READY, VOL. I. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


FROM THE 


ROMAN OCCUPATION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


Demy 8vo. with Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps, 

l5s. net. 

‘“‘A monument of great and various learning lightly 
borne...... Mr. Lang’s handling of the subject’ will be 
admired by every educated and impartial reader...... The 
Scottish Reformation, as Mr. Lang treats it, is not Scottish 
merely, nor even Anglo-Scottish only, but a question of 
European import, and just as interesting to Southron as to 
Northern folk......Mr. Lang’s clear exposition of the nature 
of the English kings’ claims to supremacy over Scotland is 
too exhaustive for anything more than a reference in this 
place...... A masterly summary.” —Vaily News. 

“On such themes as ‘Karly Culture’ and ‘ Feudal Scot- 
land’ Mr. Lang is quite at his best, the varied learning in 
no wise impeding the stream of clear and fascinating expo- 
sition...... The volume expresses Mr. Lang’s own indivi- 
duality, and the frequent freshness of its standpoint, its 
independence of juegment, ‘openness of speech,’ awaken 
both curiosity and high expectation in regard to the volume 
that is te follow.”’—Morning Post. 

‘His book will be read because it has the novel merit of 
being a history of Scotland written by a Scotsman who has 
evidently not permitted himself to be influenced by the 
sentiments or biased by the prejudices usually attributed 
to his countrymen.’’—Scotsman. 


NEW BOOK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


SPRING AND AUTUMN 
IN IRELAND. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The KINGS of the EAST: a Romance 
of the Near Future. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author 
of ‘Like Another Helen,’ ‘An Uncrowned King,’ ‘ His 
Excellency’s English Governess,’ ‘In Furthest Ind,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM. 
By MOIRA O'NEILL. Artistically bound, with gilt 
top, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

** Of fresh, artless, and poignant charm.’’—Spectator. 

“One of the most charming books of verse ever produced.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This wistful, gentle, melodious book ’’—Academy. 


A SUITABLE GIFT FOR EASTER. 


PRAYERS from the POETS. A 
Calendar of Devotion. Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, 
M.A., and CECIL HEADLAM, B.A. Second Edition, 
Revised. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

“The best sacred anthology we have yet come across. 

Every piece in the collection is truly spiritual.” 

Saturday Review. 


“THECOUNTY HISTURIES OF SCOTLAND.” 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ABERDEEN and BANFF. By 


WILLIAM WATT. With Maps, and Plan of Aberdeen 
in 1661 by Gordon of Rothiemay. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEXT WEEK AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
BOOKSTALLS. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 
SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Craw- 


FORD. Royal 8vo. paper cover, 6d. 


’ 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1014. APRIL, 1900. 2s. 6d. 

RUSSIA'S SEA POWER. 

The KIDERS of the PLAINS. By C. Hanbury-Williams. 

DISRAELI and the COLONTES. By W. Sichel. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—The Queen's Visit to her People of 
London—A Peaceful Conqueror—The Mob of Paris and the Crowd 
of London—tThe Destruction of the Théatre Francais: a European 
Disaster—The ‘Traditional Art of the French Drama—France’s 
Power of Kecovery—The New Edition of ‘ Lavengro’—Dr. Knapp's 


Indiscretion. 
TRIBUTE to the FLAG. By Nellie K. Blissett. 
LOR!) JIM: a Sketch. Chaps. 14-16. By Joseph Conrad. 
NAMES of PLACES. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. Kart. 
SCOTLAND and MR GOLDWIN SMITH. By Andrew Lang. 
ON HER MAJESTY'S SERVICK. By A. B. Fletcher. 
A COMIC CHESTERFIELD. By John Buchan. 
The WARK OPERATIONS in SOUTH AFRICA. V. With Map. 
The PROSPECTS of PEACE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
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LITERATURE 


— 


The Love of an Uncrowned Queen, Sophie 
Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her 
Correspondence with Philip Christopher, 
Count Kénigsmark. Now first published 
from the Originals. By W. H. Wilkins. 
2 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue story set forth in these volumes 
is one of almost unexampied sadness and 
squalor, and scarcely one of the actors in 
it wins our entire sympathy. Yet it is 
impossible to deny or escape from the 
powerful twofold interest aroused by the 
picture of a human love tragedy set in a 
frame of historic events ; and here let us note 
that the life episode of Sophie Dorothea, 
told completely for the first time by Mr. 
Wilkins (for few even of historical students 
are acquainted with his Swedish and German 
authorities), goes far to disprove the current 
popular impression that all the romance of 
our modern history is bound up with the 
Stewarts. The meannesses of the latter 
have been cloaked by their misfortunes, 
while the strong blaze of prosperity has 
shown up the dingy patches ia their suc- 
cessors. But the consort of the elector-king 
need fear nothing from posterity by reason 
of the smiles of fortune—her life was passed 
in the shades of struggle and suffering. 
Sophie Dorothea was the only child of the 
Duke and Duchess of Celle, or Zell. Her 
mother, the only steadfast friend she had 
throughout her life, was not herself one of 
Fortune’s favourites, but the daughter of a 
Huguenot refugee marquis, and was cajoled 
into a morganatic alliance with George 
William of Celle, who had bound him- 
self not to contract a more legal tie. 
By untiring efforts she succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon the emperor to change this 
into a marriage, and became for some years 
all-powerful with the duke, only in the end 
to have her position undermined by the 
mechinations of the Court of Hanover 
working through its minister Bernstorff. 
Her daughter’s first betrothed, a prince of 
the elder Brunswick ( Wolfenbiittel) line, died 
in battle, and her plan for espousing her to 
his younger brother was defeated by the 
ambition of Ernest Augustus of Hanover 





and the daring diplomacy of his wife, the 
future Electress Sophia. That lady, having 
witnessed the failure of her own scheme 
for uniting her son George to the Princess 
Anne of England, was persuaded to become 
the agent of her husband’s cupidity and 
that of his mistress (the evil genius of 
this story), the Countess Platen. Ernest 


Augustus had already secured the suc- | 
cession to his elder brother’s duchy, but he , 


aimed also at getting at his coffers through 
a profitable marriage contract. So, on the 
very morning, her sixteenth birthday, when 
Sophie Dorothea was to be betrothed to 
her mother’s choice, Sophia of Hanover, 
having travelled all night, arrived in hot 
haste at Celle, went straight up to the duke’s 
bedroom, talked over her brother-in-law 
(using Low Dutch to prevent his wife, who 
was in the next room, from understanding 
her), and prevailed. When the Duke of 
Wolfenbiittel arrived with his son, and was 
told by the Duke of Celle that he had been 
forestalled, he returned in indignation to 
his coach, and thenceforth became the de- 
clared enemy of the younger branch of the 
Brunswick house. It was Duke Antony 
whose ‘ Rémische Octavia’ in after years 
gave his contemporaries an account, in tae 
guise of romance, of Sophie Dorothea and 
her troubles. 

The young victim of this compact was at 
first extremely recalcitrant, and threw away 
from her the miniature of George presented 
to her by his mother, scattering the jewels 
all over the room. But she was forced to 
submit, and the marriage was celebrated 
within two months. What its negotiator 
thought of the match she expressed in a 
letter to her friend the Duchess of Orleans : 

‘* Ernest Augustus always had a queer head, 
and how such an idea could have entered it 
passes all my understanding. However, one hun- 
dred thousand thalers a year is a goodly sum to 
pocket, without speaking of a pretty wife, who 
will find a match in my son George Louis, the 
most pig-headed, stubborn boy who ever lived, 
and who has round his brains such a thick 
crust that I defy any man or woman ever to 
discover what is in them, He does not care 
much for the match itself, but one hundred 
thousand thalers a year have tempted him, as 
they would have tempted anybody else.” 

George was never his mother’s favourite, 
but her delineation of his character was 
accurate, so far as it went. His libertinism 
was notorious, and no graces of manner 
gilded his vicious disposition. The wretched 
Dorothea fainted away when first presented 
to him at Celle, and he never even feigned 
any love for her. Such virtue as he had 
was confined to his profession as a soldier. 
He was some six years older than his wife. 
She, poor girl, endured him so long as her 
heart was unoccupied, and bore him a son, 
the future George II. of England, and a 
daughter (Sophie Dorothea), who became 
Queen of Prussia and mother of the great 
Frederick. 

When, in the year 1688, Count Philip 
Konigsmark came to Hanover and entered 
the Duke’s service, Prince George had long 
since forgotten to trouble himself about 
keeping up appearances, and had devoted 
himself entirely to the mistress provided 
for him by the Countess Platen, Ermengarda 
Melusina von Schulenburg. Kénigsmark 
was a dashing young Swede, of no high cha- 
racter, but hardly (we hold with our author) 





so pre-eminent a scamp as Thackeray would 
make him out to be. Perhaps the novelist 
was thinking of his elder brother, the 
assassin of ‘Tom of Ten Thousand,” with 
whom Walpole confounded him. Kénigs- 
mark and Sophie Dorothea had seen some- 
thing of each other as children ten years 
before, and afterwards he declared that he 
had loved her from childhood. However this 
may have been, he made for some time no 
great impression upon her heart ; and mean- 
while he had a short-lived—but, as it proved 
afterwards, fatal—intrigue with the Countess 
Platen. The titular mistress of the Duke 
of Hanover was a powerful personage, 
for her domain extended not only over 
Hanover, but soon, through Bernstorff, 
included the elder Duchy of Celle also. 
Odious as she was, Mr. Wilkins shews 
by the evidence of her portraits that she 
was by no means the “hideous old Court 
lady”’ of Thackeray’s lectures. 

For some little time Konigsmark’s frequent 
visits to Sophie Dorothea were enjoyed in 
the company of his friend Prince Charles, a 
younger brother of her husband, but after 
the death of the latter in the Morea (whence 
Konigsmark returned unscathed) that 
security no longer existed ; and at this point 
the Platen, piqued at Kiénigsmark’s indiffer- 
ence, first roused (prematurely it appears) 
George’s suspicions by means of the em- 
broidered glove plot. But it was not until 
some months later that the intrigue really 
began, and it is clear from the earlier corre- 
spondence that even then Kénigsmark was 
not on the best of terms with his lady. 

The letters themselves, forming almost a 
continuous correspondence of two and a half 
years, are in this book printed as a whole 
for the first time. The originals are in the 
library of Lund University, to which they 
were bequeathed by the Count de la 
Gardie, who acquired them through his 
wife, a descendant of Amalie (Kénigs- 
mark), Countess Lewenhaupt. Mr. Wilkins 
has, it would seem, altogether disposed of 
any doubts as to their genuineness, and his 
translation of them from the French is so 
good as to represent throughout the fall 
flavour of the originals. He has also been 
successful in making out, as a rule, both the 
word and the number cipher of names. 
Having accidentally discovered the where- 
abouts of the letters themselves (a copy was 
sold to the British Museum by Mrs. Everett 
Green in 1870), he went to Lund and in- 
vestigated them at first hand—a thing which 
the German historians who question whether 
they are genuine never attempted. A fac- 
simile letter of each correspondent is among 
the illustrations to the work. 

Adopting Mr. Wilkins’s chronological 
classification, we find the first section of the 
correspondence to consist of Kénigsmark’s 
letters from July, 1691, to June, 1692. 
Beginning as a suppliant, ‘‘ votre esclave” 
and ‘‘votre trés-obéissant valet’? became, 
after two months, ‘ Adieux, émable (sic) 
Brune. Je vous embrasse les jenous ” (sc). 
In the autumn Konigsmark was at Hanover 
getting well of a malarial fever; and now 
nocturnal interviews seem to have taken 
place with the aid of Fraulein Knesebeck, 
the Princess’s lady-in-waiting and confidant. 
Kénigsmark’s tone in these early letters 
is sometimes rather melodramatic; one of 
them is subscribed ‘written in blood.” 
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Sophie Dorothea, cautioned by her mother, 
urged her lover to marry, and for the last 
time made an attempt to win the affection 
of her husband, who in October, 1691, had 
a serious attack of measles. But this came 
to nothing, and in the course of the year 
1692 the lady became kinder. 

The second division of the correspondence 
contains the letters written by Kénigsmark 
during his campaign in Flanders (June— 
December, 1692). We have now also those 
of the Princess. In a letter superscribed 
‘‘on the march” Konigsmark tells Sophie 
Dorothea that his friend Marshal Podevils 
had mysteriously warned him not to “ let his 
love ever hinder him from thinking of his 
fortune.” The quality of the Princess’s 
love at this period is shown in passages like 
this :-— 

‘Day and night, night and day, the good God 
is troubled with the prayers I offer him for you. 
If you but knew how intense is my love you 
would pity me; it increases every moment, 
absence does not lessen it. Without change or 
swerving I love you, and everything that touches 
you, so tenderly, so perfectly, so delicately, that 
imagination fails to tell.” 

She took a delight in avoiding society, 
and thought that her parents and Bern- 
storff were pleased, not knowing the cause ; 
but one night her mother nearly surprised 
her reading one of Kénigsmark’s letters in 
bed. Suspicions and reproaches were caused 
by delays and miscarriages of the post. In 
a long letter from Waver (Wavre ?), August 
14th-24th, Kénigsmark writes that he had 
received five of her letters at once. He 
protests his loyalty to her :— 

‘*Yesterday there was a great feast in 
Brussels, called the Feast of the Miracle, and 
Monseigneur |’Electeur and all the great ones 
and generals of the army went in postchaises to 
celebrate it; many fair ladies were there, too. 
I knew of it soon enough to have gone; but, I 
swear, my dearest, I never thought of going. 
My soldiers went, and they could not praise it 
enough, particularly the fair sex. I would not 
go to Brussels at all if I were not obliged to 
have a certain bracelet made for me, of which 
you know, and a copy in miniature of a portrait 
I shall wear for ever next my heart.” 

Lord Portland was friendly, and assured 
the Swede that the king (William III.) 
held him in esteem. He fought at Stein- 
kirk as a volunteer, and had entrusted 
Sophie’s letters to an officer to be burnt 
should he fall. Serio-comical anecdotes, 
like this of the Electress of Brandenburg, 
sometimes temper the highflown passion of 
his correspondence :— 

‘*The Electress of Brandenburg has been in 
a great rage with Montalbany. She joked him 
at supper because people said he had such thin, 
lean legs. Next morning he waited on the 
Electress in her chamber, and she laughed at 
him again about the same thing. He lost his 
temper, and, kicking his leg up on the toilet 
table, said to her, ‘ Voila, Madame, all those 
who have told you such things have lied.’ The 
page in waiting, seeing his impertinence had 
carried him too far, tried to make him retire ; 
but Montalbany was in such a rage that he gave 
him a fillip which made the blocd flow out of 
his mouth and eyes. The Electress flew into 
a furious passion, forbade Montalbany ever to 
see her again, and ordered him from her pre- 
rence. But she did not long keep to that 
resolution,” &c. 

This same Electress soon afterwards 
became the treacherous confidant of poor 
Sophie Dorothea, who unwarily accepted 





her advice to conciliate the Platen. She 
thus played into her arch-enemy’s haxds, 
and a speech of her husband, reported in a 
letter to Kinigsmark of June, 1693, riade 
her uneasy :— 

‘*T told him that the Electress had given you 
a knot of ribbon for your standard, and other 
ladies had done the same. Here are his very 
words in answer : ‘ You must have a great lack 
of news to write to me about la galanterie de 
madame ma mére; I doubt not that you fol- 
lowed her example.’ ” 

The Princess was now at her father’s 
castle of Brockhausen, and here Koénigs- 
mark, after his return (without leave) from 
Flanders, kept a midnight tryst with her. 
As he stole away he was followed, and 
lost his way in evading his pursuers. The 
plot thickened, and Sophie Dorothea, after 
further meetings with her lover at Hanover, 
made strenuous efforts to obtain from her 
father such a separate establishment as 
would enable her to fly with Kénigsmark, 
and leave her husband for ever. But the 
request was untimely, for the Duke of Celle 
was at this time involved in war with Den- 
mark, and had nothing to spare from his 
treasury. Konigsmark himself was deeply 
in debt, and was soon glad to accept from 
Augustus the Strong of Saxony (who owed 
him a large gambling debt) a post in his 
army. In the midst of the anxieties of 
these days we get a pleasant glimpse of him 
making houses of cards for Sophie’s children 
at Hanover, and playfully arousing the 
jealousy of their mother by hints of flirta- 
tions with a lady who resembled her. 

A slight to “‘ La Platen,”’ whom he refused 
to take to ‘“‘une partie pour diner chez un 
cabaretier,’’ was probably the match which 
fired the pile of smouldering suspicion. La 
Platen was not to be appeased either by 
splendid banquets from Konigsmark or soft 
speeches from Dorothea. The latter was 
now beset with spies, and desperate. On 
Kénigsmark’s return from the Danish war 
a mad plan was concocted when a safer 
one might possibly have succeeded. The 
lovers were to fly together from Hanover to 
Wolfenbiittel. Onthe night before it was to 
have been put into execution (July Ist, 1694) 
La Platen obtained information of a rendez- 
vous that was taking place between the 
lovers at the Leine Schloss. She immediately 
sought out the Elector, who was residing in 
the same palace, and obtained his warrant 
for the arrest of Konigsmark. His way out 
having been barred, he was murdered in the 
corridor by the four halberdiers employed 
for the purpose, and hastily buried that same 
night. Every one concerned was pledged to 
secrecy, and the Court of Hanover affected to 
have no knowledge of the dead man’s where- 
abouts. But all Europe talked of the affair, 
and many had shrewd suspicions as to 
what had happened. Sophie Dorothea was 
induced to consent to a divorce, being led 
to believe that this would mean free re- 
sidence in her father’s territory ; but, as all 
the world knows, her fate was really to be a 
prisoner for life in the castle of Ahlden. 

We cannot but concur with Mr. Wilkins 
in the reluctant conclusion that the theory 
of the Princess’s innocence is barely, if at 
all, tenable; but into the discussion of 
the precise object and meaning of the 
divorce proceedings we have neither space 
nor inclination to enter. The sole excuse, 





however, for the monstrous cruelty of her 
subsequent treatment was to be found in her 
relations with the hostile Duchy of Bruns- 
wick- Wolfenbiittel. 

Not the least interesting part of his book 
is the account (modestly termed “notes ”’) 
given by Mr. Wilkins of his visit to Schloss 
Ahlden in the autumn of 1898. Here, as 
in other places, he shows considerable de- 
scriptive power. His foot-notes supply just 
the information that is required. The illus- 
trations to the book are numerous and in- 
teresting, but some account might have 
been provided of the ‘‘old prints” from 
which some of them are taken. The number 
of misprints is astonishingly small: ‘‘ Nau- 
sau” for Nassau, “Linden” for Landen, 
and ‘les absents sont ‘oujours tort.” We 
have said that the translation of the letters 
possesses great merit; but we have been 
slightly puzzled by one passage, where 
Kénigsmark, after telling his mistress of 
certain “loving looks” he had found it 
expedient to give La Platen, adds, ‘‘It was 
a gross insult to my love for you, for which 
I mean to see you at my feet begging my 
pardon.” 

We should have liked to dwell, did 
space allow, upon some of the subsidiary 
features of this highly interesting work, 
such as the glimpses afforded of the cha- 
racter of the remarkable Electress Sophia, 
who so narrowly missed the crown of Eng- 
land. A highly tempting subject for specu- 
lation would be the probable effect on the 
history of England had her projected 
marriage with her cousin Charles II. taken 
place. Mr. Wilkins, by the way, of whose 
historical accuracy and breadth of outlook 
we think highly, applies the term ‘“ Act of 
Settlement” not to any of the three enact- 
ments (one English and two Irish) for which 
it is in current use, but to that part of the 
Revolution settlement which related to the 
succession. What is generally understood 
by the words is the Act of 1701. 








Charles Francis Adams. By his Son Charles 

Francis Adams. (Boston, U.S., Houghton 

& Co.; London, Gay & Bird.) 
Tue family of the Adamses is the most 
remarkable in the United States. From 
the beginning of the Republic till the pre- 
sent day a member of it has been conspicuous 
among statesmen and men of letters. John 
Adams served his country at Paris during 
the revolutionary war, and represented it at 
the Court of St. James’s after independence 
had been gained. He succeeded Washington 
in the Presidential chair. His son John 
Quincy represented his country as Minister, 
firstly at the Hague and secondly at Berlin. 
After returning home in 1801 he practised 
law, was elected a member of the State 
Senate of Massachusetts, and was afterwards 
sent to Washington to represent his native 
state in the Senate there, acting in his 
intervals of leisure as Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard. In 1808 
he sailed from Boston to St. Petersburg as 
Minister to Russia, being the first who was 
accredited by his country to the Tsar. His 
wife accompanied him, and his third son, 
then under two years of age, was one of the 
party. This child was the Charles Francis of 
whom his son has written the volume before 
us, one of the “‘ American Statesmen ” series. 
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Charles Francis did not return to his 
native land till 1817, for although his 
father left St. Petersburg in 1814, it was 
to take part in the negotiations at the 
Hague, which ended the war declared in 
1813 by the United States against Great 
Britain, and from the Hague he came to 
London as United States Minister. Several 
years later, after having held for eight 
of them the high and responsible office of 
Secretary of State, he was elected President 
of the United States. John Quincy was 
sixty-two when General Jackson became his 
successor as President. Instead of retiring 
into private life he entered Congress as 
representative of the Plymouth district in 
Massachusetts. When he died he had been 
in public life for seventy years. 

Long before his death he sustained many 
grievous losses, that of money being one, 
and of two sons being another. His third 
son Charles Francis, who became his 
helper in retrieving his private affairs 
and furthering his political schemes, had 
heen educated in a desultory fashion. 
At first he was taught by his parents in 
St. Petersburg, and as French was the lan- 
guage commonly spoken in society there, 
and as both his parents had learnt it in 
France when young, they were able to in- 
struct him in it as well as in English; indeed, 
many years afterwards he found this early 
training in languages to be of the utmost 
service. When his father lived in London 
he sent two of his boys to a boarding-school 
at Ealing, which was kept by Dr. Nicholas. 
The two little ‘‘ Yankees” were not par- 
ticularly happy during the two years they 
passed at this school; but Mr. Adams writes 
with regard to his father’s up-bringing :— 

‘¢ Singular as it may appear, like the French 

of his infancy at St. Petersburg, this experience 
at the Ealing boarding-school was of very ap- 
preciable value to Mr. Adams half a century 
later ; indeed, was a most important educational 
factor. It caused him to understand the Eng- 
lish character. He had come in contact with it 
as a child in the absolutely natural life of an 
English school ; and when, as a man, he came 
in contact with it again, an insight did not have 
to be acquired. It had, on the contrary, already 
been bred, probably beaten, into him; and he 
acted unconsciously upon it. He was in a de- 
gree to the manner born; for, though he retained 
no pleasant memories of the English character or 
of English boys, he and they had been brought 
up together in one nursery.” 
The education begun at St. Petersburg, and 
continued at Ealing, was finished in New 
England, partly at the Boston Latin School, 
and partly at Harvard University, which he 
entered in 1821, when under fourteen, and 
left as a graduate in 1825. He adopted the 
law as his profession, and was a pupil, or 
‘‘ student,” in the chambers—or, to use the 
American word again, ‘the office’? — of 
Daniel Webster. He was admitted to the 
Bar in 1829, and six months later he took 
to himself a wife. 

His career was singularly uneventful. He 
contributed to the North American Review, 
and he edited the Boston Whig. He was 
opposed to slavery, as his father was also, 
but he did not take the extreme side, on 
which Garrison and Sumner aud Wendell 
Phillips stood and acted. Indeed, it is now 
clear on a retrospect that the uncompro- 
mising abolitionists unconsciously injured 
the cause which they had at heart. To them 





the dissolution of the Union seemed a lesser 
evil than the maintenance of slavery. On 
this head Mr. Adams writes very pointedly 
and well :— 


‘*Thus, contending with the spirit of the age, 
the abolitionists met with the fate usual for those 
who indulge in that contest. Accordingly, from 
1844 onward, one great effort of those who 
afterwards brought the contest to a practical, 
though to them wholly unanticipated, issue, was 
to distinguish their policy from that advocated 
by Mr. Garrison, and to work the problem out 
within the Union and in subordination to the 
Constitution. It is, therefore, historically a 
mistake to treat either Mr. Garrison or Wendell 
Phillips, after 1844, as leaders in the later 
and really effective anti-slavery movement, or, 
indeed, as political factors of consequence. By 
nature, as well as from long habit, irregulars, at 
home nowhere except in the skirmish line, very 
necessary in the earlier operations, they, having 
brought on the conflict, had done their work ; 
and when the solid lines of battle crashed 
together, their partisan operations ceased to 
count. Had they in 1845 wholly disappeared 
from the field, the result would have been in no 
way other than it was; for, by the country at 
large—those who had to be reasoned with, 
educated, and gradually brought into line—Mr. 
Garrison was from 1844 to 1861 looked upon as 
an impracticable, crack-brained fanatic, and Mr. 
Phillips as a bitter, shrill-voiced, political scold. 
Not influencing results, they, like guerillas in 
warfare, were in the later stages of the contest 
quite as much a hindrance to those with whom, 
as they were an annoyance to those against 
whom, they acted.” 


Though lacking the passion for politics 
which burnt in the breasts of his father and 
grandfather, Mr. Adams yielded to his 
father’s urgent entreaties to become a legis- 
lator, and in 1840 he was elected to the 
Massachusetts ‘‘ Great and General Court,’’ 
being a member for three years of the 
House of Representatives and for two of 
the Senate. In 1845 he retired, and wrote 
in his diary that 
“‘the legislation of one of our States is a 
fatiguing business, — there is a very large amount 
of small topics of detail. As aschool of practice 
it may answer very weil for a time, but per- 
severance in it has a tendency to narrow the 
mind at last by habituating it to measure small 
things. I have endeavoured as far as possible 
to avoid this effect by keeping myself on topics 
of general concern.” 

Again :— 

** My position, and I may say it here without 
incurring the charge of vain-glory, has been 
earned by hard and incessant labour, in opposi- 
tion to popular opinion and to the overshadow- 
ing influence of my father.” 


Up to thisstage in his life Mr. Adams seems 
to have been a man happier in his study 
than on a platform or in a legislative 
assembly—such a man, indeed, as Mr. 
Bennet in ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ How- 
ever, the time came when his solid qualities 
were to be displayed. In 1861 he was 
nominated by President Lincoln to repre- 
sent the United States, as his grandfather 
and father had done, at the Court of St. 
James’s. Lincoln was not Mr. Adams’s 
friend, and had originally desired to send 
Mr. Dayton to London and Mr. Fremont to 
Paris. He yielded, however, to the entreaty 
of Mr. Seward, his Secretary of State, and 
named Mr. Dayton for Paris and Mr. 
Adams for London, assigning as a reason 
that Mr. Seward had begged so hard, and 
that ‘really Seward fad asked for so 





little.’’ Once only had the new Minister 
an interview with the President, and his 
son’s account of it is doubtless derived from 
himself. It shows that he was one of the 
many who failed at the outset to estimate 
at his true value the President whose home 
was in the far, and then wild, West, and 
who had none of the polish upon which 
Bostonians have always plumed themselves. 
The picture is not attractive, but it is skil- 
fully drawn :— 


‘* Deeply impressed with the responsibility de- 
volved upon him, Mr. Adams went with the new 
Secretary to the State Department, whence, at 
the suggestion of the latter, they presently 
walked over to the White House, and were 
ushered into the room which more than thirty 
years before Mr. Adams had most closely asso- 
ciated with his father, and his father’s trained 
bearing and methodical habits. Presently a 
door opened, and a tall, long-featured, shabbily 
dressed man, of uncouth appearance, slouched 
into the room. His much-kneed, ill-fitting 
trousers, coarse stockings, and worn slippers at 
once caught the eye. He seemed generally ill 
at ease, in manner venstrained and shy. The 
Secretary introduesd the Minister to the Presi- 
dent, and the appointee of the last proceeded 
tu make the usual conventional remarks, ex- 
pressive of obligation and his hope that the 
confidence implied in the appointment he had 
received might not prove to have been iis- 
placed. They had all by this time taken chairs ; 
and the tall man listened in silent abstraction. 
When Mr. Adams had finished—and he did not 
take long—the tall man remarked in an indif- 
ferent, careless way that the appointment in 
question had not been his, but was due to the 
Secretary of State, and that it was to ‘Governor 
Seward’ rather than to himself that Mr. Adams 
should express any sense of obligation he might 
feel ; then, stretching out his legs before him, 
he said, with an air of great relief as he swung 
his long arms to his head: ‘ Well, Governor, 
I’ve this morning decided that Chicago post- 
office appointment.’ Mr. Adams and the nation’s 
foreign policy were dismissed together! Not 
another reference was made to them. Mr. 
Lincoln seemed to think that the occasion called 
for nothing further ; as to Mr. Adams, it was a 
good while before he recovered from his dismay ; 
he never recovered from his astonishment, nor 
did the impression then made ever wholly fade 
from his mind. Indeed, it was distinctly appa- 
rent in the eulogy on Seward delivered by him 
at Albany twelve years afterwards,” 


A large part of this book is allotted to the 
story of Mr. Adams’s conduct as Minister in 
this country during the Civil War. It is 
written with full knowledge and, on the 
whole, in a fair spirit. The author was, 
we believe, his father’s private secretary, 
and he has enjoyed every means of getting 
information at first hand. The general im- 
pression made by his book is that his father 
was not particularly genial and that he 
was by no means endowed with the gifts 
that make a man generally popular. Yet 
he was a faithful servant to his country 
during a critical time, and he would pro- 
bably have succeeded better as a diplo- 
matist had he disliked Englishmen less. 
He has left a diary behind him, and when 
his son gives it to the world we shall be 
able to understand him still better and dis- 
posed, probably, to admire him still more 
than it is possible to do at present. 
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La France du Levant. Par E. Lamy. (Paris, 

Plon, Nourrit & Cie.) 

Tue most interesting book which has reached 
us from France for some time is M. Lamy’s 
history of the Eastern Question, a volume 
which professes to be not inconsistent with 
the French policy of friendship towards 
Russia, but is, in fact, a call to France 
to throw over Russia and play again in the 
East for her own hand. 

France, according to M. Lamy, is certain, 
as time goes on, to pronounce for Christian 
sights against the perpetuity of Moham- 
medan rule, but to do so with a revival of 
French protection of Roman Catholic ele- 
ments in contradistinction to Russian protec- 
tion of the Eastern Church among the Slavs. 
We believe the writer to be entirely in the 
wrong as regards the prospects of the success 
of the policy which he recommends. Re- 
gretfully we admit that we think it dead 
beyond all hope of recall; but the interest 
of the book remains. 

M. Lamy is far more hostile to Moham- 
medanism in the abstract than is now usual 
among cultivated writers. Early in the 
volume we find a tremendous attack upon 
the whole of the teachings of Islam, such as 
is met with in this country in the writings 
of High Church ecclesiastics, but now, we 
suspect, the doctrine only of a small, though 
it may be an enlightened, minority on the 
Continent. From the point of view of strict 
truth M. Lamy’s statement of the case is 
an exaggeration. He leaves wholly out of 
account the undoubtedly civilizing and bene- 
ficial influence of Mohammedanism among 
the peoples in whose ranks it has spread 
most rapidly in modern times—the negroes 
of Central Africa. As to its beneficial in- 
fluence there, observers of types and re- 
ligions so different concur that there can, 
we think, be little doubt as to the facts. 
Elsewhere we are inclined to abandon 
Mohammedanism to M. Lamy’s strictures. 
It banishes, he says, for ever equality and 
fraternity from among men. Yes, and no! 
It establishes fraternity between the poorest 
and most abject of Mohammedans and the 
rich and great, but it undoubtedly tends to 
submit to the caprice of any Mohammedan 
the liberty of all non-Mohammedan people 
who are subject to his rule. M. Lamy 
points out the sterilizing influence of Islam 
on fertile lands, and its lowering of the ideal 
of social and family life. He believes that 
it tends to create a stationary condition as 
regards numbers, or even towards ‘the 
destruction of the race.” This, again, we 
think an exaggeration of the facts. There 
has been no such sudden arrest of the 
increase of mankind in any Mohammedan 
community as there has been recently in 
South Australia—one of the most civilized 
of Protestant countries. 

When our author comes to the position of 
Russia, he describes, with a veil of decency 
and with a pretence of stating only an ex- 
treme view, through which, however, his 
own opinions can be clearly read, the reasons 
why Russia abandoned the Armenians to 
their fate :— 

‘*The selfish interest of Russia would be to 
give to the miseries of the Christians of Turkey 
a sceming but a sterile sympathy ; to maintain 
them in the insecurity of their conditions of 
life ; so that, despairing of obtaining guarantees 
under Turkish domination, they should be, by 





every one of the horrors of their lives, brought 
to the sole remedy—union with Russia. Reform 
in Armenia offered to Russia a special danger. 
The war of 1878 had already given to the 
Russians a part of Armenia. It could not please 
them to have in their Hinterland a people en- 
joying reforms and guarantees foreign to the very 
principle of Russian government, and thus extend- 
ing to Russian Armenia the reign of chimerichope 
or dangerous comparison...... At that moment 
France had only one course which she should 
have taken :—to accept the British proposition. 
Seeaee The Sultan, as soon as he discovered the 
division «f Europe, was free to finish with 
Armenia.” 

M. Lamy points out, as has been shown 
by Opposition orators in this country, that 
the ultimate accidental success in Crete 
‘*proves that it would have been sufficient for 
some of the Powers to have declared at once, 
with energy, their opinion, to have stopped for 
ever barbarity in Armenia and to have prevented 
the Greek war.” 

M. Lamy sweetens to his countrymen 
the unpopularity of his views by incidentally 
repeating the common French censure of 
England for ‘her selfishness in 1870,” 
by which is meant, as he explains, her 
neutrality. Whatever might have been 
thought at the time, the full account 
which is now available of the origins of 
the war of 1870 shows an amount of 
national misrepresentation on each side 
which will hardly cause any Englishman 
to think that strict neutrality was out of 
place. 

When he comes to discuss the religious 
side of the Eastern Question as it stands 
now and will stand in the future, M. Lamy 
points out that the Eastern Church cannot 
afford to leave on the frontier of a Palestine 
which is becoming 
‘*Orthodox and Russian, a Syria Catholic and 
protected by France...... The conduct of the 
Russian Government towards the Poles and 
the Ruthenians proves to what extent in that 
empire freedom of conscience is allowed to 
Dissenters.” 

Why Ruthenians? We do not know in 
what sense M. Lamy uses the term—appa- 
rently for Roman Catholic Little Russians. 
But the Ruthenians of Galicia in ‘“‘ Austrian 
Poland” are a distinct branch of the 
Russians, and not Little Russians at all; 
and we do not generally apply the term 
“Ruthenians” to any of the inhabitants 
of the Russian Empire. M. Lamy will not 
admit that the privileged position of France 
as regards the Roman Catholics of Turkey 
is virtually gone. The Congress of Berlin, 
he says, when it gave Bosnia and Herze- 
govina to be administered by Austria, 

‘*did not destroy the sovereignty of Turkey 
over those provinces, and did not, therefore, 
destroy the protectorate of France.” 

There is a good deal of difference between 
not nominally destroying a thing and 
admitting that the thing has any real 
existence. We have never ourselves de- 
stroyed the shadow of a Turkish sovereignty 
over Egypt. The firmans exist. The 
orders which are worn by our own generals 
in Egypt are supposed to be conferred by 
the Sultan. But in fact the sovereignty of 
Turkey in Egypt and the sovereignty of 
Turkey in Bosnia are myths; and such, 
also, is the protectorate of the Roman 
Catholics of Turkey by France in face of 
the recent declarations of the German 
Emperor. 





Finally, M. Lamy tells us that 
“Russia is following out vast designs......She 
looks upon the whole heritage of the Byzan- 
tine Empire as a portion of the Empire of the 
pt Sees She gives herself towards the youth of 
the young Orthodox or Slav communities the 
air of a mother.” 
M. Lamy then puts forth the policy which 
we have already explained, and asks :— 

‘“Why hesitate? For fear of disobliging 
Russia? Obviously we must not treat lightly 
the alliance of a powerful nation ; but what is 
it that renders an alliance precious? The profits 
which each of the allies assures for itself. What 
are ours?” 
We leave France to reply. The Russian 
alliance is sick indeed, but not, so far as 
the great majority of Frenchmen are con- 
cerned, for the reasons which are put forward 
by M. Lamy in his book. 








The Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté and 
her Sisters. With Introductions to the 
Works by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 6 vols, 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

(First Notice.) 

Tue true criticism of the work of the sisters 

Bronté ought to present to our imaginations 

on a general view an aspect at once large 

and simple. It ought to be no more com- 
plex than the sight from any vantage point 
of the famous moors above Haworth par- 
sonage, or, we might add, the picture which 
memory would bear away even after many 
hours’ wanderings in those almost classic 
haunts. The journeyings would reveal, of 
course, many grim or appealing details unap- 
parent in the general prospect, but imagina- 
tion, after we had come south or gone north, 
would but see a great picture, synthetic 
and simple, and would have wrought its 
own sense of the colour and “spirit” of the 
heath-lands. The deeper essence of the 
place would still be a secret of nature, that 
knows the meaning of matter and spirit and 
all their manifestations in the universe. So 
the general features in thoroughgoing Bronté 
criticism will be sheer, simple, outstanding, 
the details deftly set in subsidiary propor- 
tion. For Charlotte and Emily Bronté were 
strange and intense souls, and in their 
books it is the soul-fact that matters. 
True, there are a hundred less inspired 
things; let them be quietly touched and 
passed. The great poetic, passionate, 
creative stages are elemental and bold, 
easily seen by those that can see; and 
having duly marked them and teld their 
quality, criticism has done its broad work. 

It cannot sound their mystery, wring out 

the secret of their inspiration, any more than 

the traveller on the heath can penetrate to 
the secret below the colour and the lonely 
beauty of nature. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is sometimes 
thoughtful in her Bronté studies, but she 
also dwells unduly on none too relevant 
details. We could wish, on the other hand, 
that she had boldly considered a vital matter 
that must be settled before the absolute 
worth of the sisters’ work in literature, or 
the evolution of literature, is satisfactorily 
determined. In her introduction to ‘Jane 
Eyre,’ she writes with pardonable gratifi- 
cation of the unquestioned spell exercised 
to-day by Charlotte Bronté’s novels on the 
imagination of England. But this sug- 
gests the important, and here unconsidered, 
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question whether the reading world on the 
whole realizes what great fiction ought to 
be, whether its general ideal is such that its 
enthusiasm in the case of Miss Bronté can 
be said to be a really critical tribute. It is 
to be feared, as a matter of fact, that Eng- 
land and the Continent have paid more 
attention to the body than to the spirit in 
fiction; and, despite Mrs. Ward’s high 
opinion of latter-day developments of the 
novel, it is by no means yet certain that it 
can become a supreme medium of literature. 
A worthy instrument it has been, in some 
instances a noble one. We have even seen 
achievements that have suggested the 
supreme, the novelist in such rare cases 
showing great soul in action, giving em- 
bodiment to, as we might say, spiritual 
romance, indicating in characters and 
destinies something of the Soul above souls, 
vision of the Power that ‘‘ ever accompanies 
the march of man.” The general desire, 
however, is that he should walk “ration- 
ally”? upon earth, and paint the body and 
circumstance of his age or another. Much 
—too much—is expected of him as a de- 
lineator of daily manners, till often he be- 
comes but the photographer of individuals, 
the Autolycus of data that have no more 
than a transient importance. It might 
almost seem that the great novelist must 
be a master of two arts—that of revealing 
spiritual forces, permanent passions, like a 
great poet or dramatist, and that of impart- 
ingimaginativesignificance to more ordinary 
actualities. The two powers—the interaction 
of the two worlds — make the true novel. 
To be thus a seer and a convincing de- 
lineator of actuality so far as actuality is 
essential—a keen problem — necessitates 
vision, intuition, opportunity, and experi- 
ence on such a scale that we must needs 
be modest in our expectations on the score 
of permanent fiction. The vision and the 
intuition are of the greater importance ; on 
their possession and cultivation depends the 
fact whether fiction can be absolute litera- 
ture rather than excellent description or 
analysis, or the work, as it were, of a syndi- 
cate of reporters in the service of a ‘‘ time 
spirit,” which may not be by any means a 
true daughter of the eternal. 

If the vision of the sisters Bronté some- 
times failed them, it was uncommon at its 
best. And even as regards their experience 
or their knowledge of life, Mrs. Ward, like 
many critics, seems to entertain a too narrow 
idea. The sources of knowledge are subtle 
as well as obvious. Knowing the Celtic in- 
heritance of the sisters (of which more anon), 
their contact with a world of great Northern 
tradition, the keen ordeals to which their 
sensitive spirits were subjected at home and 
abroad, which stirred unimagined forces in 
their natures, and made them critics of life 
in a higher sense than, perhaps, is com- 
monly realized—understanding all this, and 
more, and remembering the subtle ways in 
which nature and life speak to the chosen 
mind, we may well be chary of complaint as 
to lack of knowledge in their case. It is the 
soul that matters, not the number of miles 
travelled, the number of cities seen in the 
actual world. Charlotte Bronté has told, as 
she was eminently fitted to tell, the ordeals 
of souls that live alone, in more senses than 
one—the never finished tragedies of deep 
natures in plain frames. Her unhappy 





governesses and teachers are more than 
governesses and teachers; they are types, 
old and new as the passion for sympathy, 
the lack of consideration in any woman’s 
sphere. And crises and partings, journeys 
and reunions, in her pages sometimes seem 
to tell of people in more mysterious lands 
and on more mysterious seas than ours. 
They speak of souls rather than bodies. 
Faults and crudities of construction in ‘Jane 
Eyre’ and its successors—matters with which 
Mrs. Ward deals at length—are_ suffi- 
ciently obvious. Had Charlotte Bronté 
been careful enough or courageous enough 
to free herself boldly from old theories of 
plot-making and other prepossessions, her 
story of the struggle of duty against affinity 
would have led to truer ordering, perhaps 
almost to real fusion, of material. But 
some of her critic’s strictures on details are 
scarcely tenable. We may not always 
regard Mr. Rochester so gravely as his 
creator—he does not justify himeelf to the 
imagination in the way of Paul Emmanuel ; 
but his early talk with Jane Eyre is scarcely 
the delectable food for comedy which Mrs. 
Ward imagines. The judgment on the 
country-house party, also, is much too 
sweeping. Without taking sides on the 
interesting question of governess versus 
provincial society, one may gently urge 
that a governess of genius, in her merciless 
way, would be likely to detect and record 
an ugly side of things possessing more or 
less glamour for the polite. It is not really 
a case of an ignorant governess passing 
judgment on ‘high life”; it is injured 
and incisive genius casting critical eyes 
on humanity socially more favoured, but 
spiritually inferior. Convention may seek 
to put her out of court with scorn, but the 
spirit of critical judgment, especially after 
some of Miss Bronté's own stories, recorded 
by Mrs. Gaskell, will not be convinced that 
there may not be a great deal to be urged 
on the other side. It were better, no doubt, 
to invoke the comic spirit in the treatment 
of such issues, but Haworth was not meet, 
alas! for her airy presence. Certainly 
Charlotte Bronté had not always the 
happiness of overcoming ordinary pre- 
judices in the gleam of larger vision, nor 
had she the unfailing power of shaping 
ordinary material to artistic ends, as we see 
in the often delightful and sometimes 
poetical ‘Shirley.’ The novelist, as we 
have suggested, is on occasions hard set 
to be an artistic interpreter of permanent 
passion and minute and mobile actuality. 
But it is possible to slip on points of detail, 
to fail, now and then, in kindling imagina- 
tive life in ordinary material, and yet to be 
true again and again, in the high hours, to 
what the imagination recognizes as soul- 
fact. Because Charlotte Bronté so vividly 
interpreted soul-fact, not occasionally, but 
often, we know that, however fallible at 
other times, she was an eminent novelist. 
Mrs. Ward maintains the interesting, but, 
of course, by no means novel theory, that the 
genius of Charlotte Bronté was fundament- 
ally Celtic. The racial spirit, or rather the 
deep human one as affected in the light and 
shadow, the momentum, the environment of 
a race of changeful fortunes, no doubt lives 
long and works subtly in unconsidered 
regions, and is an attractive, if rather 
tentative study, though put to strange uses 





by extremists too bent on dividing humanity 
into compartments. But leaving tempera- 
ments and workaday selves, and looking into 
the souls that live deeply, the souls that create 
permanent literature, we feel that they are 
of no race, they know not geographical 
boundaries. As to Charlotte Bronté and 
Ireland, she seemed unable to create ar 
Irish character—the curate Malone ir 
‘Shirley’ and the drunken Mrs. Sweeny ir 
‘Villette’ are beneath notice in this regard 
—but it is obviously true that certain quali- 
ties well marked in Celtic nature and per- 
sonality are apparent in her work. It is te 
be feared, however, that Mrs. Ward has tee 
conventional an idea of Celtic characteristics. 
Her remarks are a little too suggestive of 
Matthew Arnold’s lectures on the ‘ Study of 
Celtic Literature’—lectures fruitful in their 
day and stiil useful, but not founded ona 
comprehensive acquaintance with even 
translated Gaelic literature and Irish or 
general Celtic personality. ‘‘ Celtic melan- 
choly” is but a half-truth. Joyousness is 
the dominant quality of much Gaelic litera- 
ture—joyousness and a fierce zest of life. 
The theory of the Celt’s love of loneliness 
seems strange when we know that the idea 
of contention being ‘‘ better than loneliness” 
passed into a proverb with one order of 
Celts. For the theory of “Celtic shrinking 
from all active competitive existence” it 
would be difficult to find any general 
justification ancient or modern. Nor is 
Mrs. Ward convincing when she tries te 
explain Bronté Celticism as a growth ef the 
Ireland of the North, ‘“‘on which commerce 
and Protestantism have set their grasp. 

This, although perhaps a popular notion, is 
but another half-truth; the Catholic and 
Celtic traditions and elements of Ulster are, 
in their way, outstanding. (In any case, did 
not the Rev. Patrick Bronté come of a south 
of Ireland family ?) Mrs. Ward’s considera- 
tion of the Celtic basis of the Bronté genius 
might have been much more interesting had 
she understood the manysidedness of the 
real Celticism, and that the Brontié sisters’ 
practicality and order were no more 


alien to it on the whole than their 
share of the ‘‘vision that remakes 
the world.” Were Gaelic literature 


accessible as a whole, it would clear away 
many misconceptions caused by taking it 
in snatches that concern widely severed 
years and varying circumstances, and give 
a disconnected and somewhat shadowy idea 
of the race or races. Its modern successor, 
Anglo-Irish literature, does not really dis- 
play a true grip of later Irish realities, 
and political controversy has unfortunately 
obscured certain verities. The Celt has 
dreamed dreams, idealized his moors and 
hills, seen visions of hells and heavens that 
showa Dantesque feeling, without, of course, 
a Dantesque art; he has realized the tears of 
things, and known at stages the melancholy 
that for sensitive souls accompanies the 
fateful trends of life. But he framed the 
elaborate Brehon laws and a still more 
elaborate bardic system, pursued philo- 
sophic and scholastic ideals with a strange 
passion, and in modern days in more lands 
than one he has proved his genius as an 
empire-builder. Far from being an elusive 
creature, half within, half without, existence, 
he has shown at his highest a remarkable 
grip of both worlds. Mrs. Ward, did she 
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really know the various aspects of Celticism, 
might have profitably considered that phase 
of it which would appear to have lived a 
tenacious, if half-inscrutable, life in Emily 
Bronté rather than Charlotte. Yet the 
eritic conscious of the highest reaches of 
English genius would claim much of hers 
as peculiar to his own race. There is truth 
on both sides. How much of the spiritual, 
the poetic, the divine even, lies below either 
yacial consciousness, seldom coming into 
being or concrete embodiment ? This deeper 
human sub-consciousness, so to say, came 
to consciousness in the Bronté sisters on their 
great moors, in their Yorkshire world of 
distinctive tradition, in the crises of their 
struggling years. It mixed with moods, 
and found outlet in forms in which Celt and 
Teuton and all men find much of their more 
passionate selves. So, when all is said, the 
origins are of nature’s underlying store: 
the result speaks for and to humanity. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. 
Howells. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Never has Mr. Howells shown his inge- 
nuity to better effect than in his new book. 
It is a book of travel with an incidental 
love story. The journey was from New York 
to Germany and back, and the travellers 
visited only such well-known places as Carls- 
bad, Nuremberg, Berlin, and Diisseldorf. 
But the author contrives to make one think 
at times that the love story is the main 
theme; and even when he gossips most un- 
restrainedly about the details of German 
life as seen by tourists, he leads one on 
so agreeably that one hardly resents his 
digressions about Heine and Goethe and 
Schiller. Nothing is so trivial as to escape 
his notice. A bishop in effigy on the old 
bridge at Wiirzburg “‘stretched out towards 
the passers two fingers of blessing, and was 
unaware of the sparrow which had lighted 
on them, and was giving him the effect 
of offering it to the public admiration.” 
A German shopgirl who had lived in 
Chicago said that the Amerikanische Sprache 
differed from the Englische Sprache mainly 
in emphasis and pronunciation. ‘For in- 
stance, the English say ‘ Half past’ and the 
Americans ‘Half past’; the English say 
Jaht and the Americans say /ate.” Here, no 
doubt, Mr. Howells records his own observa- 
tion, as he makes no comments on these odd 
remarks. As to emphasis he is right enough. 
His own practice shows what differences 
there are between Americans and English 
people. ‘Didn’t you say so yourself?” he 
writes, when an Englishman would write, 
**Didn’t you say so yourself?”’ Mr. Howells 
tempts one to be discursive. Seventeen 
chapters are no mean allowance for the 
account of a voyage from New York to the 
Elbe; but the ingenuity of the thing is 
that one does not find them tedious. The 
book as a whole, which stretches out to six 
hundred pages such as would well fill a 
three-volume novel, is perhaps a trifle 
spun out, and the guide-book has been 
requisitioned in a way which seems more 
like plunder than civilized warfare. There 


are some indications of an intention to carry 
the journey into Italy, and one rather regrets 
that some of the details of German his- 
tory were not exchanged for glimpses of 


, Venice and Verona; but the fact that the 
journey is limited to Germany suggests to 
Mr. Howells the little jest that the journey 
might be called a German-silver wedding 
journey. ‘A small joke goes far with a 
light heart,” and Mr. Howells’s gaiety is so 
pleasant that one sincerely hopes he will 
soon write the account of the golden- wedding 
journey of his favourites, Mr. and Mrs. 
March. If so, will he have the kindness to 
let them visit Italy once more? 


Jesus Delaney. By Joseph Gordon Donnelly. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Donyetty begins thus :— 

‘** You must send it to me by Jesus.’ Such 

was the closing sentence of a note from the 
Rev. Luther Lamb just delivered to me at the 
Hotel San José in Alameda. I was shocked 
and puzzled.” 
It is pretty clear that having written this 
passage the author has attained his object. 
The title of his book necessarily attracts 
attention. If he has any other purpose it 
is to show that a young Mexican scamp 
converted by an American Protestant mis- 
sionary is apt to go back to what he was, 
or, as the author himself puts the case, that 
a wolf cub brought up to be a dog turns out 
to be a wolf after all. The idea was worked 
into a novel long ago by Grant Allen. In- 
cidentally some pictures of Mexican life and 
manners are introduced which possess a 
good deal of vivacity. 


A Story of an Estancia. By George Crampton. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

TueERE are similar features in this book to 
those which we noticed in the same author’s 
‘El Carmen.’ Life in the Argentina forms 
the subject of both, and there is in both an 
obvious effort to struggle with the difficulties 
of literary composition. In the more recently 
published story the narrative runs more 
smoothly, and provides agreeable reading. 
Most of the local or technical words are 
explained in foot-notes, such as rebenque 
(stock-whip), fdcon (a knife), rodeo (a round- 
up of cattle); but now and then occur such 
words as sestear and pasear, which stand in 
need of illustration. The volume contains 
a short but interesting story, and one that 
should have its attractions for many who, 
in one way or another, are familiar with 
the affairs of the Argentine Republic. Of 
the state of the country at large the author 
says :— 

‘* Argentina is young ; her future is all before 
her, and her future should be great. She has 
had her troubles, but her exports are increasing 
steadily and her working population are happy.” 


Traitors Twain. By Leslie M. Oakes and 
John Shaw. (Routledge & Sons.) 


‘Traitors Twatry,’ like many other stories 
of Australian life, reveals only the rough side 
of it. English readers at all events are not 
gratified by books which suggest that vio- 
lence, fraud, and corruption are the natural 
topics for writers who lay their scene in 
Australia. In the present case it cannot 
be said that artistic treatment justifies the 
materials of the story. The style is at once 
slangy and stiff, and the plot is intricate, 
but not interesting. 











The Short Line War. By Merwin-Webster. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuis tale is exciting in its way, and smartly 
told. A love affair is used to garnish an 
account of a struggle between rival swindlers 
for the control of a bit of railway, especially 


of its finances. It is not encouraging to 
investors in American railway securities. 


Love, Sport, and a Double Event. 

Gilpin. (Leadenhall Press.) 
‘Love, Sport, anp A Dovnie Event’ re- 
minds one of the so-called novels turned 
out by Mr. Nat Gould, who has attained to 
a considerable amount of popularity among 
a certain class of readers, though it may 
be difficult to account for it. Mr. Gilpin, 
however, introduces nothing melodramatic, 
and little, if anything, that is slangy. 
Mr. Gould’s work is coloured Australasian 
for the most part; Mr. Gilpin imparts to 
his pictures an American tinge, and, quite 
in consonance with what actually takes 
place nowadays, so far as_ horseracing, 
hunting, and intermarriages are concerned, 
establishes a solidarity, as it were, between 
sportsmen and sportswomen on both sides 
of the Atlantic. As regards substance, the 
story resembles that which ‘‘the needy 
knifegrinder”” was supposed—erroneously 
—to be eager to tell, for the plot is as 
slight as gossamer ; and the style of writing, 
though unobjectionable, and animated as 
well as graphic enough where sporting ia- 
cidents are described, scarcely ever rises 
above the conversational. In a tale of the 
kind, of course, analysis of character and 
psychological treatment are not to be ex- 
pected. What chiefly leads one to con- 
clude that the writer, if not ‘‘raised” in 
the United States, must possess consider- 
able experience of them, is not so much his 
knowledge, which seems to be intimate, 
of all that appertains to horseracing in 
America, as his views about certain 
matters in this country. For instance, he 
speaks of 600/. and more as the annual 
cost of a schoolboy at ‘‘ Eton, Rugby, and 
such schools.” If he had coupled Harrow, not 
Rugby, with Eton, it would have been more 
appropriate, and even then the cost would 
have been exaggerated ridiculously. How- 
ever, the hero, second son of a baronet, is 
fabled to have had school-bills to the larger 
amount, and, afterleaving school, tohavelived 
—on nothing—in corresponding style, so that 
he has to apply for relief to his father, who, 
being a sensible man, declines to pay his 
son’s debts of honour, pulls out a sum of 
five pounds, and tells the youngster to go out 
into the world and make his fortune. Now 
the young man, out of the 600/. a year, 
has learnt, but not from his pastors 
and masters, to ride a horse, so that, not 
knowing where else to look for a means of 
livelihood, he bethinks him of an Irish 
horse-dealer, with whom he has had trans- 
actions and to whom his powers of equita- 
tion are well known, explains his disagree- 
able position, and is taken on at once as a 
sort of roughrider. This horse - dealer 
has an only daughter, his only child 
in fact, and she is not only ‘pretty 
virginities,” but lovely as Erin herself, and 
he has American customers, rich and hand- 
some, so that the hero and the damsel and 
the Americans soon get mixed up together 
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in more or less confusion, both in America | 


and in the United Kingdom; and surely 
anybody can see how a romance of ‘ Love, 
Sport, and a Double Event’ (for the hero 
has a sister) can be manufactured out of 
these materials. 


Le Roman Wun Offcter. Par Jean Saint- 
Yves. (Paris, Ollendorff.) 

Tus story is that of a French officer, some- 

what above the average, and an Arab girl, 

the scene laid (as in previous stories by the 

same writer) in the southern stations of 

Algeria. 








Magyars et Roumains devant 0 Histoire. Par 


A. de Bertha. (Paris, Plon.) 

Tue object of the present work is to put 
before the reader in a clear and popular 
form the Hungarian version of the disputes 
between the Magyars and Roumanians, 
which culminated in the arbitrary imprison- 
ment a few years ago of some prominent 
Roumanian citizens of Transylvania. Since 
that time matters have not mended, and 
the east of Europe has been flooded with 
pamphlets in which each party attempts to 
state its case. 

We may say at the outset that we doubt 
if anything is effected for the final settle- 
ment of a political question by appeals to 
ancient history, or even by ethnological 
and linguistic arguments, although the 
latter certainly carry some weight. The 
point which the practical politician has to 
consider is whether the people of a given 
country or a section of a country have that 
aggregate of sympathies and interests which 
go to make upa nation. It is of no use to 
invite the Tipperary man at the present day 
to remember the fact that he is a de- 
scendant of one of Cromwell’s settlers, and 
to urge this as an argument why he should 
not join the Home Rule movement; and in 
spite of the learned labours of Hunfalvy 
and many other scholars, the modern Tran- 
sylvanian considers himself to be a Rou- 
manian, and his sympathies lie with his 
brother Roumans over the border. 

In this way a great deal of the rhetoric 
of the present book is wasted, being 
wholly academic. The ordinary reader will 
not care whether the Roumans are really 
the descendants of Trajan’s colonists, or 
whether they wandered into Dacia at a later 
period from the south of the Danube, and 
were mixed up with Bulgarian hordes. 
Nor will he inquire at what time people 
speaking the Roumanian language are first 
to be found in Transylvania. The country 
was a colluvies gentium, of which Cumans, 
Avars, Alans, and other barbarians were 
elements; the inhabitants were mixed, even 
as the Magyars themselves at the present 
time are mixed; but in the fifteenth cen- 
tury they were able to produce John 
Hunyadi and his still greater son Matthias 
Corvinus. 

With these remarks we may leave the 
political side of our subject, and content 
ourselves with the examination of the his- 
torical statements of M. de Bertha. It would 
be impossible, indeed, to discuss in these 
columns, except in the briefest way, the great 
controversy in which Rossler and Jung took 
opposite sides. Whether the Roumans are 
the descendants of Trajan’s colonists or not, 





one thing is certain, viz., that their lan- 
guage exhibits a highly interesting form of 
the Romance family, both in its phonetics 
and vocabulary. This vocabulary is, indeed, 
very mixed ; but it contains a great quantity 
of Latin words, and the etymologist can 
rarely spend a more interesting hour than 
in looking through the pages of Cihac’s 
dictionary to see the strange mutations 
which they have undergone. 

It is heartily to be regretted that M. de 
Bertha has provided no index of any sort. 
Even if he did not give a list of the sub- 
jects at the end, he might have furnished 
a skeleton of the contents of his chapters. 
It is Eutropius who tells us of the coloaists 
planted by Trajan. These were afterwards 
in a great measure removed by Aurelian, 
but to what extent is not clearly known, 
for the country disappears in the struggles 
of the various barbaric races which overran 
it, and all traces of this Roman language 
are lost till it is heard and noted in the 
mouth of a legionary of the fifth century, as 
recorded in Theophylactus of Simocatta, 
and the interesting words torna, torna fratre 
are with good reason used by Dr. Gaster asthe 
motto for his excellent Roumanian chresto- 
mathy (‘Chrestomathie Roumaine,’ Bucha- 
rest, 1891). And so the history of Roumania 
and Transylvania goes on in obscurity. The 
former country was divided into Moldavia 
with the capital Jassy, and Wallachia with 
that of Bucharest. If the curious reader 
should ever look atthe ‘ History of Roumania’ 
(we must remember that this name only 
dates from the union of the provinces in 
1862), by A. Laurian, which is used in the 
schools of the country, he will find all the 
Roman emperors from the time of Trajan 
onwards included. After them we get the 
hospodars, who were chosen from the 
Phanariot Greeks after 1716. Transylvania 
was ruled as a kind of independent princi- 
pality under various families, such, for 
example, as the Zapolyas and Bathorys. 
The Roumanian language was late in being 
cultivated; nor is this anything wonderful 
considering the state of the provinces, for one 
can hardly imagine letters flourishing under 
such a prince, for example, as Vlad the 
impaler, concerning whom M. de Bertha 
declares that he subjected to that cruel death 
about 23,000 prisoners. The oldest docu- 
ment in the Roumanian language dates 
from the year 1436, and was issued by the 
Moldavian prince Elias. 

It is interesting to see that the first 
book printed in that language appeared 
at Kronstadt, in Transylvania, in 1580. 
It was issued in the interest of the Pro- 
testant propaganda then going on in the 
country. It was in Transylvania also, 
about the same time, that the first Magyar 
books were printed and for thesame reason. 
At that time it certainly could not be 
said that the Magyar culture was superior 
to the Roumanian, for the Cyrillic letters 
were used by the Roumanians till about 
fifty years ago, and they were undoubtedly 
adopted from the Bulgarians. As the 
Roumans followed the Greek ritual they 
had other grounds of separation from the 
Magyars, for whenever the Habsburg princes 
found their Hungarian subjects refractory 
they had a way of coaxing the Roumans, 
with the view of employing them against 
the Magyars. M. de Bertha adduces some 








good examples of this political coquetting 
in the case of some Roumanian insurgents 
in the latter half of last century. Hora, 
the chief of these, was even granted an 
audience of the emperor at Vienna, and 
ventured to use Joseph II.’s name as a 
guarantee of his mission. He was aban- 
doned, however, to the executioner, and 
perished, with other of his confederates, on 
the wheel. The story of his conspiracy forms 
an interesting passage ia M. de Bertha’s 
book. It should not be forgotten that the 
great leader of the movement of the peasants 
in Hungary at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, George Dosia, was also a Rou- 
manian. He is best remembered among 
us by the terrible punishment which he 
underwent, and which has been sung of by 
Goldsmith with the application of a wrong 
name :— 

The uplifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damiens’ bed of steel. 

The early part of the present century is 
treated at considerable length by our author, 
who does not omit to mention the reactionary 
measures of the house of Habsburg. In the 
Magyar insurrection of 1848-9 the Roumans 
helped to swell the forces of the Austrians 
against the insurgents, and are accused 
(perhaps with some exaggeration) of having 
committed many atrocities, among which 
may be cited several murders of Magyar 
gentry. It was in Transylvania that most 
of the successes of Bem were achieved, and 
there was fought the battle of Schassburg 
(Segesvar), after which the Hungarian poet 
Petifi was no more seen. 

When the Ausgleich had been arranged 
by the mutual concessions of Deak and 
Francis Joseph, the Hungarians had cause 
for triumph; but that which was a success 
for them was a blow for the Roumans, who 
were handed over to their rivals, and more 
firmly iscorporated with the Hungarian 
kingdom than ever. And the Hungarians, 
fancying that the contest was a struggle 
for national existence, at once began, 
and have since carried on, that ruthless 
system of Magyarization which has led 
them practically to repress the languages of 
the Slovaks, the Roumans, and the Malo- 
russians as much as lay in their power. The 
students of M. de Bertha’s book will read it, 
no doubt, with advantage on account of the 
historical sketch which it contains, but must 
not in every case adopt his views, for he 
makes a great many biassed statements. 
As acorrective the history of Prof. Xenopol, 
of Jassy, published a short time ago, may 
be recommended. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Specimens oy English Prose. Selected by 
Bertha Skeat. (Blackie.)—The passages chosen 
extend from Malory to Carlyle, and cover the 
field satisfactorily. Small scraps have been, 
as a rule, avoided, though the well-known 
eloquent piece at the end of Raleigh’s ‘ History 
of the World’ is tacked on to another different 
passage as a superior snippet. The ‘ Hints’ 
appended as a guide to the various styles do not 
please us so much as the pieces. The peculiar 
qualities of Macaulay, including alliteratioz, 
are not noted; and nothing is said to show that 
Carlyle is not a model to copy. The chief thing 
to remark in Sterne is, surely, that he imitates 
actual conversation. Elia’s most characteristic 
style gives the effect, not of ‘‘easy flowing 
speech,” but of speech with an agreeable stammer 
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in it. The limit of choice is ‘‘ prior to the Vic- 
torian era.” Perhaps two or three more pieces 
can be added to bring the book nearer to our 
times. Students ought not to be without New- 
man, Froude, Ruskin. 

Pope’s Essay on Criticism. Edited by 
F. Ryland. (Blackie.)—Mr. Ryland has pre- 
fixed a full and sound introduction about 
Pope, and altogether his edition is much better 
equipped than the usual school-book, For this 
reason we think it well to notice a few points in 
which it can be made still better. Martha 
Blount was surely the younger, not the elder of 
the two sisters. ‘‘Jonson’s printer” should 
be Tonson’s printer (p. xliii), as a look at 
Pope’s ‘ Letters’ informs us, where also we 
find that Pope acknowledged much ‘‘ just criti- 
cism” in Dennis’s strictures. In the * Essay,’ 
lines 124 and 125 should be referred to 
Horace’s ‘ Ars Poetica.’ Denham (p. 34) was, 
it might be said, avowedly imitated by Pope 
in ‘ Windsor Forest.’ The second line about 
Erasmus ought to be explained by stating the 
facts of his monastic life. Pope’s contemporary 
letters call him ‘* Erasmus, whom their tribe 
oppress'd and persecuted.” It is surely worth 
while, too, to say that Erasmus taught in Eng- 
land. On the same page Julius II.’s interests 
are said to have been *‘ almost entirely political 
and military.” But he was the friend of art 
and literature too. He managed Michel Angelo 
probably as well as anybody could have done. 
For ‘De Institutione Oratoriz’ Oratoria should 
presumably be read (p. 44). 

Dryden's The Hind and Panther (Macmillan 
& Co.) is ably annotated by Mr. W. H. Williams, 
whose notes and introduction are concise with- 
out being jejune. While acknowledging grate- 
fully the work of predecessors, the editor has, 
it is clear, not failed to make special study 
himself, and his condensed style is just the 
thing for a school-book. We wish it were more 
common. 

English Poetry for Schools : Book II. Secondary 
(Macmillan & Co.), isselected by Mr. George Cook- 
son especially for use in the Government schools 
of Egypt. The collection is capital, including 
pieces by distinguished living authors like Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Bridges, and Mr. Kipling. We 
are not so well pleased with the critical appen- 
dices. The biographical summaries lack balance 
occasionally. It is strange to find it said that 
Government recognized Lamb’s services to 
letters by a civil pension ! 


A Short Story of English Literature. By 
Emma Salisbury Mellows. (Methuen & Co.)— 
There are several good primers of English 
literature in existence, but this is not one of 
them. Itis not written ex abundante scientia, 
it is not written with any critical insight, and 
it is not written with any sense of the needs of 
beginners. We observe with some amusement 
that Collier’s myth of the building of the Black- 
friars Theatre in 1576 still lingers in such com- 
pilations. 


Pitt Press Series: Athalie—Racine. Edited 
by H. W. Eve. (Cambridge, University Press. ) 
—This is only, we think, the second play of 
Racine which has appeared in this form; but 
his pure and comparatively easy French—much 
easier for boys than Moliére—is suitable for 
learners, and the notes show sensible brevity, 
without omitting essentials. 


A Compendious German Reader, by G. B. 
Beak (Blackwood), consists chiefly of German 
history told by native writers and briefly anno- 
tated. The outline of German history added 
will be useful, and the whole forms a business- 
like performance. ‘‘Indiquité” should be in- 
dignité and ‘‘bieu” bien on p. 85, and there 
are other cases of insutficient care. The his- 
torians are more accurate than enlivening. 

Mr. A. H. Thomas has written a Latin Verse 
Book (Rivingtons) for preparatory schools, which 
s much on the same lines as the well-known 





book by Penrose, though it goes further. Care 
is taken to lead the beginner on gradually, and 
after going through the preliminary stages here 
he will probably be less aghast than usual at 
being confronted with English with no guides 
to versifying it. The ‘Hints’ prefixed might 
be fuller. We think it a mistake for the voca- 
bulary to give perfects and supines of the verbs. 
These should be known and learnt elsewhere. 
The wonder is that the modern boy does any- 
thing, so much is done for him nowadays. 


Cesar: De Bello Gallico, V., edited by E. S. 
Shuckburgh (Cambridge, University Press), is 
one of the new ‘‘ Series fur Schools and Training 
Colleges” which can be safely commended. Mr. 
Shuckburgh is an experienced and judicious 
editor for boys, who does not think it necessary 
to be over-learned or prolix. 


Tales of Ancient Thessaly, by J. W. E. Pearce 
(Blackwood), is an elementary Latin reading- 
book founded on Apuleius. The stories are 
commendable as more likely to interest boys 
than the ‘Lives’ of Cornelius Nepos ; but the 
style is hardly sound for future performers 
in Latin prose, as the first sentence shows : 


‘*Mons_ horridus silvestribusque frondibus 
umbrosus et imprimis altus fuit.” 
Pitt Press Series: Homer, Odyssey, XI. 


Edited by J. A. Nairne.— A school-book should 
not be used to display erudition or dilate on 
German theories. Why so many of our best 
younger scholars edify youth with these things, 
instead of keeping them for dissertations, is a 
puzzle. In this book of the underworld the 
introduction gives a very one-sided and partial 
account of the difficulties which seem a proper 
subject for query about Homeric ghosts. Mr. 
Nairne is a good editor, but he has over- 
loaded his bovk with references absolutely 
out of place for a schoolboy, while his sign 
for the labialized velar guttural is rather 
alarming. Merry’s edition is simpler, and there- 
fore better for the purpose of beginners. 
We read on p. 27 that the phrase deAoior 
Bporotcr is only used in the dative, but deAav 
Bporay can be found in Iliad, xxi. 463-4. On 
the same page ‘‘ Verg., ‘ Georg.,’ i. 278,” should 
be 248; and is not ‘tobtenta densentur nocte 
tenebre”’ the right reading? In the well- 
known reply of Achilles to Odysseus ézdpovpos 
is surely meant to suggest ‘‘ above ground ” if it 
does not mean it. 








TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


The Novels, Complete and Unabridged, of Victor 
Hugo. Illustrated Edition. Notre Dame of 
Paris. Translated by J. Carroll Beekwith. 
4 vols.—The Toilers of the Sea. Translated by 
Mary W. Artois. 4 vols.—Les Misérables. 
Translated by William Walton. Vols. I. and 
II. (Dent & Co.)—Any translation of a French 
novelist which bore the imprint of Messrs. 
Dent & Co. would be entitled to respectful atten- 
tion after the remarkable suceess which they 
achieved with the Balzac edited by Mr. Saints- 
bury. Unfortunately, the Victor Hugo, of 
which ten volumes are now before us, does not 
appear to be an enterprise undertaken by the 
English publishers whose name it bears, but is 
rather an American work to which they are 
only acting as sponsors in this country. This 
makes it less surprising that there is no pos- 
sible comparison between it and the Balzac. 
In many respects a really good English version 
of Hugo would be harder to produce than one 
of either Balzac or Dumas. That high-flown 
staccato style in which Hugo loved to express 
himself is very hard to turn into English which 
can profess to hold a rank in literature similar 
to that which must always be assigned to the 
original, with all its faults ; and in proportion 
as this is achieved must a translation be called 
a success ora failure. That it can be almost 
perfectly achieved in the case of Victor Hugo 
Mr. John Morley has shown, although it is too 





much to hope that he will ever be content 
to undertake so wearisome a task as the 
complete translation of the complete novels 
of Hugo. It is not without significance that 
the really great modern translations, such 
as Baudelaire’s Poe, have been works of 
small bulk. Without expecting that measure 
of perfection, we are entitled to ask that 
a new version of Hugo, which is to be sold 
at ten shillings a novel, and begins by pro- 
fessing that no existing version has satisfied 
its editor, or was worthy of the French photo- 
gravures which are here reproduced, should 
be rather better than the one now before us, 
There is, indeed, a progressive improvement 
in these volumes. .‘Notre Dame of Paris,’ as 
its very title leads one to expect, is but badly 
translated. Mr. Beckwith truly says that the 
book is difficult to render into modern English ; 
but he has scarcely mended matters by pre- 
ferring to turn it into American, making Clopin 
Trouillefou cry ‘‘ Hello, there!” and inventing 
or annexing strange words like ‘‘ bicoquet ” and 
‘*constablery ” with a freedom that is highly 
disconcerting. His style is wooden and prosy, 
but that he cannot help. He might, however, 
have been content to leave the Latin quotations 
in their native obscurity. He has gallantly 
undertaken to explain them to persons who do 
not understand Latin, with awful results. Thus 
we learn that ‘‘Immanis pecoris custos, im- 
manior ipse,” means ‘*‘ Huge the guardian of 
the flock, more huge he.” ‘‘ Quasi classico 
excitati” is construed as ‘‘to make a classic 
attack.” We read of people who throw ‘ mar- 
garitas ante porcus,” and find that by ‘‘nec 
Deus intersit”” Horace meant ‘‘ Ever let a God 
intervene.” For ‘ta God” read a proof-reader, 
and Mr. Beckwith has a useful motto. The 
version of ‘ The Toilers of the Sea’ is decidedly 
a better piece of work, though we are sorry 
that our old friends the bug-pipe and the First 
of the Fourth have altogether vanished from its 
pages. For Mr. Walton’s version of the first 
portion of ‘Les Misérables,’ which closes with 
the death of Fantine, we have little but com- 
mendation, though we think that he would 
have been wiser to leave the cradle-song in the 
exquisite language of the original. Yet a trans- 
lator is always puzzled where to draw the line 
in matters of this nature. 


The Jew, and other Stories. By Ivan Tur- 
genev. Translated from the Russian by Con- 
stance Garnett. (Heinemann. )—In the fifteenth 
volume of her excellent translation of Tour- 
guénief Mrs. Garnett presents five pieces which 
belong to very different periods of the author’s 
literary career. ‘The Jew’ is an early sketch, 
and seems to us to show a certain crudity. On 
the other hand, the next piece, ‘An Unhappy 
Girl,’ was written when the great novelist was 
fifty, and is an extraordinarily powerful tale. It 
shows his genius in full vigour. It has been 
already translated into English by A. R. 
Thompson (Triibner & Co., 1888). The selfish 
old man Ivan Matveitch is one of the types 
familiar to us in Tourguénief, who loves to draw 
the heartless grandees of the period of Catherine. 
‘The Duellist,’ again, is an early work of 1846, 
and, like some of the first sketches of Tour- 
guénief, in many places is imitative. Thus the 
passion of Kister for the rather unsentimental 
Masha reminds us of Lenski and Olga in the 
‘Eugene Onieguin’ of Pushkin. In the same 
way we see him, as previously mentioned in our 
columns, imitating Gogol. ‘The Three Por- 
traits’ is an astonishingly powerful story,. 
although it belongs to the early period of the 
author's creative power. Never were the 
features of the Russian society of old times 
portrayed with such realistic force. The last 
sketch, ‘Enough: a Fragment from the Note- 
book of a Dead Artist,’ is a sort of confession 
of faith of Tourguénief, and shows profound 
pessimism. The critic can only say, as he reads it, 


The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first consistencies. 
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The tales are full of those splendid epigrams 
and profound observations on life for which 
the author is notable. The Frenchman who 
in the course of twenty years had not suc- 
ceeded in pronouncing his patron’s name cor- 
rectly is a true picture. Something of the sort 
prevailed in the treatment of Russian names 
among ourselves in earlier times. Mrs. Bradford, 
the lady who edited in 1840 the memoirs of 
Princess Dashkov, calls her Dashkaw throughout, 
although she lived with her for some years. 
This form of the name is impossible under any 
mode of transliteration. We must adhere to 
what we have said on former occasions. A 
few notes would have been useful for the 
general reader asto Prince Viazemsky Griboiedov 
and Araktcheev. Perhaps the Russian ex- 
pression ‘‘St. Nicholas on hen’s legs ” (p. 149), 
as the name of a church, would not seem so 
absurd if we remember the proverbial use of 
the phrase, 7.e., on a weak, inadequate founda- 
tion, or, as it is expressed in the saying which 
comes from the Russian popular stories, a cot- 
tage on hen’s legs supported bya pie and roofed 
with a cake (‘‘ Izbushka na kuryikh nozhkakh, 
pirogom podperta, blinom pokrita”). It is pro- 
bable that Mr. Garnett, who writes the prefaces 
to these volumes, is mistaken in supposing that 
the novel is depreciated among us as a form of 
literature. The dedication to Stepniak revives 
the memory of that strange, dreamy, ineffectual 
man, over whom the terrible circumstances in 
which he left his country cast such a melancholy 
shade. 

A Desperate Character, and other Stories. By 
Ivan Turguenev. Translated from the Russian 
by Constance Garnett. (Heinemann.) — The 
tales contained in this volume range over a wide 
period of the life of Tourguénief. The oldest, 
*Pyetushkov,’ dates from 1847, when the great 
novelist was only twenty-nine years of age, and 
the latest, ‘A Desperate Character,’ from 1881, 
two years before his death. They are all clever 
and vigorous presentations of life and manners. 
In ‘Old Portraits,’ ‘Punin and Baburin,’ and 
‘The Brigadier’ we find Tourguénief taking his 
types of character from the period of Catherine, 
to which he is so fond of alluding, as we see 
in the ‘Zapiski Okhotnika’ (‘A Sportsman’s 
Sketches’) and in the case of the old couple 
described in ‘Nov’ (‘ Virgin Soil’). Consider- 
ing that the tale ‘ Old Portraits’ was written so 
jate as 1881, when the writer was in the full 
vigour of his genius, it is astonishing to see how 
closely it is modelled upon the ‘ Starosvietskie 
Pomiestchiki’ (‘ Old-fashioned Country Folk ’) 
of Gogol. The affection of the aged couple in 
Tourguénief exactly resembles that of Afanase 
Ivanovich and Pulcheria his wife, even to the 
details of the cuisine, in the Malorussian novelist. 
Again, the description of the old country house 
in the Ukraine with which ‘The Brigadier’ 
begins is almost an echo of a similar descrip- 
tion in Gogol. ‘Punin and Baburin’ con- 
tains a great deal of autobiography, as we know 
from Madame Zhitov’s ‘ Recollections of Tour- 
guénief’ published some years ago in the 
Viestnik Yevropi. The grandmother of Petro- 
vitch is really the author’s own mother, and we 
know that it was a serf who first aroused the 
love of Tourguénief for Russian literature by 
reading to him the ‘ Rossiada’ of Kheraskov, a 
bombastic epic of last century, but not without 
merit. But not only was the mother of Tour- 
guénief an imperious woman; there are similar 
stories of his grandmother, one of which the 
novelist has introduced in his remarkable 
sketch ‘Smert’(Death)in the ‘Zapiski Oxhotnika.’ 
Mrs. Garnett does her work well, and the Eng- 
lish public may be congratulated on possessing 
such an excellent translation of this great writer. 
But again we feel the lack of a few notes to assist 
the reader in lieu of Mr. Garnett’s criticisms, 
many of which are very obvious, and, to quote 
Macaulay’s comparison, like the annotations 
scrawled in the volumes of a circulating library. 
But Mr. Garnett seems to have Nihilism on 








the brain, and finds it everywhere. On p. 213 
Saveliyitch is the faithful serf in Pushkin’s 
tale ‘ The Captain’s Daughter’; *‘ Caleb” must 
be Caleb Balderstone. On p. 166 ‘‘the four- 
teenth of December ” should be put in the New 
Style, the twenty-fifth, for it is thus that. the 
outbreak is dated in all our histories. In the 
story of ‘The Brigadier’ Suvorov is spoken of 
as having stormed ‘‘ Prague.” This mistake is 
repeated five or six times. Of course Praga, 
the suburb of Warsaw, is meant. It is true that 
Campbell made the same mistake, but then he 
knew no Polish nor Russian, and there is no 
reason why the blunder should be continued. 
Mrs. Garnett translates Biblioteka dlya Tchtenia 
(the title of a defunct Russian magazine) ‘‘ The 
Library of Good Reading,” but of course it 
means *‘ The Circulating Library.” Lastly, when 
Sheshkovski is mentioned, what a pity that 
there is no note to say that he was the cruel 
head of the secret police in Russia in the time 
of Catherine! Without this explanation the 
allusion seems to have no point. Even if notes 
are not allowed at the foot of the page, a few 
could have been incorporated with the intro- 
duction, 

Resurrection: a Novel. By Leo Tolstoy. 
Translation by Louise Maude. (Henderson. )— 
In this his latest production Tolstoy shows all 
the vigour of his early days. There is the same 
pungency of diction, the same picturesque power. 
Not a person is introduced without a touch of 
vigorous individuality, reminding us of the minor 
characters of one of Shakspeare’s plays—James 
Gurney, for instance, in ‘king John.’ There is 
something very Dickensian in the introduction 
of the landlady with the fat and perspiring 
neck, just as Dickens talks of the mottled-faced 
gentleman in ‘ Nicholas Nickieby’ and the com- 
mercial gentleman in the ‘ Christmas Carol’ who 
had an excrescence on his nose which made him 
look like a turkey. Observe how many personal 
touches there are of this description when Tol- 
stoy deals with the miserable convicts; each 
seems to carry in his looks his own individual 
associations of crime and suffering. In such 
outlines we have real gleams of genius. In 
antithesis to these sufferers are the pictures of 
luxurious life—the languid princesses, the fat 
millionaires, whose portraits are so admirably 
drawn by Mr. Pasternak, who must be a Slav, 
and evidently knows his Russians at first hand. 
The picture of the diners at the Korchagins 
taking their zakuska is admirable. It is only 
fair, however, to the Russians to say that such 
figures can be found much further west. There 
is no need to go to Russia to meet with self- 
indulgent men who very much enjoy their 
dinner. Something intensely Slavonic, but 
of quite another kind, is ‘The Early Mass.’ 
The book, of course, is eminently tendenzids, as 
the Germans say—even more so than the earlier 
works of the author. We all know the Socialistic 
tendencies which we are to expect from Tolstoy. 
He seems to be against all coercion and prisons ; 
but probably there never will be a time when 
such places will not be found. The picture is a 
terrible one, and he heightens the contrast by 
the scene of the convicts starting on their 
journey and the luxurious family gazing at 
them from their carriage, angry that they had 
to stop to let them pass. When the reader comes 
upon these details he is reminded of the account 
of the London prisons in Fielding’s ‘ Amelia,’ 
or the descriptions of what he saw by the 
philanthropist Howard. Many of the characters 
seem to start from the canvas of one of Hogarth’s 
pictures. What are we to say of the Juvenalian 
flagellum which the Count holds up over vice 
triumphant? He is very literal, and some West- 
ern delicate readers may naturally shrink from 
his book, which leaves the impression of a night- 
mare. Nekhludoff and Katusha perforce interest 
us, but the picture is overpoweringly painful. 
The author seems to lacerate the very fibres of 
humanity. The translation, with the exception 
of an occasional foreign touch, is well done. 








\ 
Here, too, some notes would be useful. We | 
wonder how many people will know what a 
‘*'Tchuvash ” means, 





















OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Evetyn Cecit publishes, through the 

house of John Murray, On the Eve of War,a 
volume which is impartial, but which is more 
likely to put arms into the hands of the oppo- 
nents than of the supporters of the war. Mr. 
Cecil, indeed, states the case against the Trans- 
vaal strongly, but a large portion of that case 
is admitted by all. He states the case in favour 
of the Orange State so powerfully as to raise 
great sympathy for that republic, even in the 
minds of those who are strongly pro-British as 
regards South Africa. Mr. Cecil has evidently 
been terribly impressed by the fierceness of 
race-feeling on the English side. He says that 
such feelings on both sides were in South Africa, 
immediately before the war, as strong as that 
between Mohammedans and Hindus in India, 
and he evidently traces the violence of the 
feeling outside the Transvaal to what he calls 
‘*the ill-starred, outrageous, and indefensible 
Jameson raid.” Mr. Cecil points out, in a 
striking passage, how the Dutch are divided by 
the war. The great Chief Justice of Cape Colony 
lost his brother in the Boer ranks at Ladysmith, 
while his son-in-law is a Transvaal burgher. 
The Prime Minister of the Cape is married to 
the sister of the Transvaal Secretary of State, 
formerly President of the Orange Free State. 
The wife of the present President of the latter 
State has a near relative in the British army 
fighting against her husband. Mr. Cecil, in his 
interesting chapter on the policy of the Orange 
State, explains that it was ‘‘ the best-managed 
State in South Africa,” and says that ‘‘ before 
the raid an Englishman living in Bloemfontein 
scarcely knew that he was resident in a foreign 
state.” In putting forward the case for the Free 
State policy Mr. Cecil points out that there was 
no finality in the British ‘‘demands, and Boers 
will not be rushed.” The Free State Raad did 
not go into the war with a 
“light heart. It wasnot like members of the House 
of Commons, who could go in to vote war supplies, 
and then sit by and watch the progress of the war. 
Every burgher who voted for war one day must, 
under ordinary circumstances, put his rifle to his - 
shoulder and go into the battlefield the next; the 
burghers had no hired soldiers; but their treaties 
and their feelings could not allow them to remain 
like cowards and see the sister republic fight it 
i eer There was something almost pathetic about 
it, enthusiasm for Dutch descent carried beyond all 
reason—carried, at any rate, to an extreme...... We 
may be quite sure that at the very last the Free 
State would have done anything in its power for the 
preservation of peace......would even have thrown 
over President Kruger if a pretext in its opinion 
sufficient and reasonable had been offered.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Cecil states with almost 
equal strength, and with a good deal more of 
illustrative evidence, the proofs of the corrup- 
tion of the Government of the other republic. 
The book contains the last free political con- 
versation which took place before the war be- 
tween President Kruger and any Englishman. 


Tue Countess Puliga’s explanation that she 
‘‘obeys an irresistible longing” in writing 
about her ‘‘ beloved father ”’ is scarcely needed 
to tell her readers that she writes mainly for the 
satisfaction of filial sentiment in My Father 
and I (Heinemann). The book cannot be called 
a memoir of the late Mr. Sansom, since it is 
entirely occupied with his relations to herself, 
and to herself principally as a little girl. It 
consists largely of extracts from his letters to 
her during this period. They are full of the 
tenderest affection, and make perpetual if 
loving demands upon her sensibility. Though 
they give her some slight account of the people 
and the scenes amongst which he is moving, 
the substance of them may be summed up in 
the following quotations “Is my Henrietta 
good? If she knew how her fond Papa longs 
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that she may be good, she would be, I am 
sure.” Probably the ‘‘ daughters” for whom 
the book is intended would like to know more 
of the clever and ‘‘good”’ schoolgirl’s life in 
Paris forty years ago, and would prefer a more 
detailed narrative of the charmed circle in which 
the Countess apparently moved when she left 
school, than is allowed them. As a picture, 
however, of the happy relationship existing 
between father and daughter this expression of 
filial piety will no doubt find due appreciation. 

Bruges: an Historical Sketch. By W. C. 
Robinson. (Bruges, De Plancke.)—Mr. Robin- 
son has set himself to compile, from sources not 
generally accessible, a sketch of the picturesque 
history of ‘**the quaint old Flemish city” for 
the benefit of those English people who may 
pay it a flying or a long visit. His work will 
unquestionably be useful to those who may wish 
to make acquaintance with the stirring story and 
the past greatness of a famous medizval town. 
The connexion of Bruges with art is also here 
dealt with, and, on the whole, the book can be 
safely recommended to those who desire to learn 
how Bruges rose and fell. One cannot, how- 
ever, but feel how much more might have been 
made of the subject by such an historian, for 
instance, as the late Mr. Green, for Mr. Robin- 
son’s style is pedestrian, and even bald. He 
has evidently, it is only right to add, taken 
pains to consult the best authorities, although 
there are some points that seem to need correc- 
tion. Specially noting, as he observes, points 
connecting Bruges with England, he tells us of 
Count Baldwin of Flanders that ‘‘his sister 
Judith. was the wife of Earl Godwin’s son Tostig ; 
his daughter Matilda was wife to William the 
Conqueror”; but a few pages further on we read 
that *‘his daughter Matilda was William’s wife ; 
his other daughter was married to Tostig, Earl 
Godwin’s son.” Like several other writers, Mr. 
Robinson still believes that the world was ex- 
pected to come to an end in a.p. 1000, a belief 
which is now abandoned. We cannot find 
‘*Richard of Bruges” in what Mr. Robinson 
styles ‘‘Dome’s Day Book”; on the other 
hand, he might have mentioned the part taken 
by William Fitz Osbern, Earl of Hereford, in 
the struggle with Robert the Frisian, in the 
course of which he was slain. The Merchant 
Adventurers, with their ‘‘ Governor of the Eng- 
lish Nation,” are duly dealt with, as are also the 
names cf streets and houses which preserved 
traces of trading relations with England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. In later times the position 
of Bruges as a Roman Catholic centre made it 
attractive to religious orders exiled from Eng- 
land. English Carthusians found their way 
there, as did Augustinian and Franciscan nuns, 
while in 1762 English Jesuits emigrated thither 
from Douay. The decay of Bruges, rendered 
pathetic by the slowness of its citizens to realize 
the fact, is relieved at the close of the volume 
by the hopes excited in the city that a new canal, 
constructed by the Government, may revive some 
of its prosperity. 

Mrs. Macevorp and herson Mr. G. Macquoid 
have compiled Jn Paris (Methuen), a useful 
little shilling guide for those tourists whom the 
Exhibition will attract to Paris for the first time, 
and who, therefore, stand in need of the elemen- 
tary information judiciously supplied by the 
authors. The twelve drawings, by Mr. T. R. 
Macquoid, are greatly superior to the illustra- 
tions from photographs that usually figure in 
shilling guide-books. 

THERE seems no particular reason why Mr. 
Wilkins should issue the late Lady Burton’s 
account of The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau 
(Hutchinson & Co.), for the ‘Passion Play’ 
has been so often described that a fresh narra- 
tive could contain nothing novel. There is an 


unlucky misprint, ‘‘ Kusstein” for Kufstein, 
in the opening pages. 

A New Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and 
Classical Quotations, by Hugh P: Jones (Deacon 


& Co.), may be useful for rough-and-ready 
reference, as containing a great deal in one cover, 
and dealing with five modern languages besides 
Latin and Greek. It explains a good many 
things like da capo and fin de siécle. But it 
includes equivalents which will not stand as 
strictly accurate, and the absence of an index, 
and often of authors’ names, even to familiar 
Virgilian phrases, is rather a serious drawback. 
A good many corrections and omissions would 
be noted by the expert, and even the ordinary 
man will miss some things—e.g., he may be glad 
to know what incunabula are. Still, as a popular 
and comprehensive collection, the bovk has 
merits. Cannot Mr. Jones improve it ? 

WE have received in the ‘* Author’s Edition 
de Luxe ” (Chatto & Windus) Huckleberry Finn 
and Pudd'nhead Wilson. Both are excellently 
illustrated by E. W. Kemble, whose work looks 
much better than it did on the smaller scale of 
the ordinary edition. It is satisfactory to find 
so spirited a hand employed on Mark Twain’s 
masterpiece. ‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson’ has points 
of its own, especially in the ‘‘ Calendar ” which 
heads the chapters, but it is unequal work. 


Messrs. IspisteR have brought out a 
tasteful reprint of the Life of Dante, by the late 
Dean of Wells, revised tov good purpose by Mr. 
A. J. Butler. 

Poems, by Dante G. Rossetti (Ellis & Elvey), 
is the fourth volume of ‘* The Siddal Edition,” 
ard contains some of his best work. 


The Official Year- Book of the Church of Eng- 
land (S.P.C.K.) contains an immense amount 
of information, but not in a small compass, as 
it fills seven hundred octavo pages. As we 
have before remarked, condensation would 
greatly improve this annual.—The Inswrance 
Register for 1900 (Layton), another useful 
annual, has also appeared. 


We have received catalogues from Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Daniell, Mr. Dobell (interesting), Mr. 
Edwards, Messrs. Ellis & Elvey (choice books, 
good), Mr. Glaisher (good), Mr. Higham, Mr. 
Hutt (interesting), Mr. Irvine, Messrs. Maurice 
& Co. (two), Mr. Menken, Messrs. Parsons & 
Sons, Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. (Orientalia), 
Messrs, Rimell & Son, Mr. Russell Smith, 
Messrs, Sotheran & Co. (good), and Mr. Spencer 
(an interesting collection). We have catalogues 
from Mr. George’s Sons of Bristol (two, Stuart 
and Georgian literature and natural history, 
good), Mr. Clay, Messrs. Douglas & Foulis 
(two, interesting), Mr. Grant, and Mr. Mac- 
phail of Edinburgh, Mr. Miles of Leeds, Mr. 
Potter (two) and Messrs. Young & Son (two, 
good) of Liverpool, Mr. Blackwell of Oxford 
(large selection), Messrs. Hitchman & Co. of Shef- 
field, and Mr. Iredale of Torquay. From abroad 
catalogues are to hand from M. van Langen- 
huysen of Amsterdam, Messrs. Baer & Co. of 
Frankfort (physiology), M. Lissa and M. Cohn’s 
successors of Berlin, M. Rosenthal of Munich 
(sporting prints), and M. Spirgatis of Leipzig 
(three, on Egyptology, Africa, and Hebrew 
books). 

WE have on our table The Elements of Euclid, 
Books I. to VI. (Arnold),—Outline of English 
Grammar in Five Parts, by J. C. Nesfield (Mac- 
millan),— Pitman’s Rapid Series: German Busi- 
ness Interviews, Series [I]. (Pitman),—The Uses 
of the Parts of Speech as shown by Examples, by 
J. C. Nestield (Macmillan),— Office Routine for 
Boys and Girls, Second Stage (Pitman),— English 
Grammar Alternative Course, Standard V., by 
J. C. Nesfield (Macmillan),—French Business 
Interviews (Pitman),—Macmillan’s Book-keeping 
Exercise Books, Sets A and B (Macmillan),—A 
Selection of Moore's Melodies, with Translation 
in Irish, edited by T. O. Russell (Nutt),—The 
Refraction of the Eye, by A. E. Davis (Mac- 
millan),—The Dawn of Day. Vol. for 1899 





| (S.P.C.K.), — Prisoners of War, by A. B. 
; Weekes (Methuen),—Falsely Accused, by G. 
Norway (Digby & Long),—A Wide Dominion, 





by H. Bindloss (Fisher Unwin),— Prisoners their 
Own Wanders, by Major J. F. A. McNair and 
W. D. Bayliss (Constable),—The Expansion of 
Western Ideals and the World's Peace, by C. 
Waldstein (Lane),—The Condition of English 
Catholics under Charles II., by Comtesse R. de 
Courson (Catholic Truth Society), — Sungs of the 
Dawning, by E. M. Rudland (Birmingham, 
Whitehead & Combridge),— Scarborough Poems, 
by R. W. Elliot (Scarborough, ‘The Scar- 
borough Gazette’),— The Scarlet Stigma: «@ 
Drama in Four Acts, by J. E. Smith (Kegan 
Paul), — Playtime Poems, by Ellen Collett 
(Guild of Women Binders, 61, Charing Cross 
Road),—The Life of Oliver Cromwell: a Play, 
by E. M. Rudland (Birmingham, Whitehead), 
—The Christian Use of the Psalms, by the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne (Isbister), — Jesus, a Man of 
Sorrows, by the Rev. H. A. Birks (S.P.C.K.), 
—A Manual of Devotion for Lent, by W. J. 
Knox Little (Isbister),— Readings for Lent, by 
M. T. A. (S8.P.C.K.),—One Year of Sunday- 
School Lessons for Young Children, by F. U. 
Palmer (Macmillan),— Thoughts for Nurses, by 
C. H. B. (S.P.C.K.),—The Evangelist Monthly, 
Vol.:for 1899 (Bemrose),—L’Av-dela, by J. le 
Lorrain (Paris, Ollendorff),—Abhandlungen zur 
arabischen Philologie, by I. Goldziher, Part IL. 
(Leyden, Brill), —La Petite Bohéme, by A. Char- 
pentier (Paris, Ollendorff),—and Trop Jeune, 
by F. Depardieu (Paris, Ollendorff). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Hills (O. C.), St. Mary, Stratford, Bow, 4to. 12 6 net. 
Schofield (A.), The Normal Guide to Model Drawing, 
roy. 8vo. limp, 2/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Celebrities of the Stage, edited by B. Lawrence, 10/é net. 
Queen’s Garland (The), selected by F. Carrington, 2/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
MacCunn (J.), The Making of Character, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Stock (St. George), Logie, er. 8vo. 4/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Coubertin (P. de), France since 1814, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Gerrare (W.), The Story of Moscow, 12mo. 3/6 net. 
Ingram (J. F.‘, The Story of an African City, roy. 8vo. 4/ ;: 
The Storv of an African Seaport, roy. 8vo. 6/ 
Kaisenberg (M. von), Memoirs of the Baroness de Courtout, 
from the German by J. Haynes, 8vo. 9/ 
Maclay (K. S.), A History of American Privateers, illustrated, 
8vo. 12/6 net. 


Paston (G.), Mrs. Delany (Mary Granville), extra er. 8vo. 7/6 


Plumptre (K. H.), The Life of Dante, edited by A. J. Butler, 
12mo leather, 2/6 net. 

Pro Finlandia, 1°99, les Adresses Internationales 4 S.M.. 
Nicolas II., folio, 16/ net. 

Roquelaire (Due de), Secret Memoirs, written by himself, 
now first completely trauslated, 4 vols. er. 8vo. 42/ net. 

Shaw (J.), The Scotch-Irish in History, 8vo. 6/ 

Geography and Travel. 

Barr (R.), The Unchanging East, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Cecil (B.), On the Eve of the War, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Donaldson (G.), Crumbs gathered in the East, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Folk-lore. 
Taylor (B.), Storyology, 8vo. 5/ 
Philology. 

Business Terms and Phrases, with Equivalents in French, 
German, and Spanish. cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Euripides, Andromache, ed. by A. R. F. Hyslop, 12mo, 2/6 

Jones (H. P.), A New Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and 
Classical Quotations, er. 8vo. 7/6 

New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, edited by 
Dr. J. A H. Murray: In—Infer, folio, sewed, 5/ 

Science. 

Briggs (W.) and Stewart (R. W.’, Advanced Practical 
Inorganic Chemistry, er. 8vo. 2/ 

Ingle (Herbert and Harry), The Chemistry of Fire and Fire- 
Extinction, cr. 8vo. 9/ 

Smith (W. R ), Diphtheria, 8vo. 5/ net. 

Thompson (P.), The Myology of the Pelvic Floor, 5/ net. 

Verdes (J.), Bubonic Plague, its Course and Symptoms,. 
translated by W. Munro, 8vo. 3/# net. 

Weguelin (H. W.), Carnations and Picotees for Garden ani 
Exhibition, cr. 8vo. 3.6 

General Literature. 

Advanced Bookkeeping, cr. 8vo. 2 6 

Anglo-Saxon Review, edited by Lady Randolph Spencer 
Churchill, Vol. 4, folio, leather, 21/ net. 

Bowen-Rowlands (L ), The Piteousness of Passing Things,. 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Boxers and their Battles, by Thormanby, 8vo. 6/ 

Cameron (Mrs. L.), A Loyal Lover, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Christy (E.), Side-Saddle Riding, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dixon (W.), The Sport of Kings, 8vo. 6/ 

Doyle (A. Conan), The Green Flag, and other Stories, 6/ 

Grier (5S. C ), The Kings of the East, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hawbuck Grange, imp. 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Holdsworth (A. E.), The Valley of the Great Shadow, 6/ 

Hyndman (F. H.), The Time of Transition, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Le Queux (W.), Wiles of the Wicked, cr. 8vo. ¢/ 

Macmahon (E.), Fortune’s Yellow, er. 8vo. 6/ 

Mivart (St. G.), Castle and Manor, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
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Phelps (S.), His ’Prentice Hand, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Riis (J. A.), A Ten Years’ War, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 

Rodyng (J. W.). The Night. cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Sherwood (W. E.), Oxford Rowing, cr. 8vo. 10/6 

Upward (A.), The Accused Princess, cr. $vo. 6/ 

Warden (Florence). The Plain Miss Cray, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Westoby (W. A. S), The Adhesive Postage Stamps of 
Europe, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Tilbury Nogo, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Ordered South, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Wilson (Mrs. J. G.), Two Summers, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Hiibn (B.), Die messianischen Weissagungen des israelitisch- 
jiidischen Volkes bis zu den Targumim, Part 2, 6m. 
Naegle (A.), Die Eucharistielehre des hl. Johannes Chryso- 
stomus, 5m. 40. 
Zeitschrift f. die neut Wi baft, 1900, 
4 parts, 10m, 


t tliche 





Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Clouard (M.), Documents Inédits sur Alfred de Musset, 10fr. 
Rémische Limes (Der) in Osterreich, Part 1, 8m. 
Poetry. 
Grandmougin (C.), Choix de Poésies, 3fr. 50. 
Music and the Drama. 
Fissore (R.), Les Maitres Luthiers, 4fr. 
Lecomte (L. H.), Napoléon et l’Empire racontés par le 
Théatre, 1797-1899, 7fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Aubry (J. H.), La Reine Victoria Intime, 3fr. 50. 
Bainville (J.), Louis II. de Baviére, 3fr. 50. 
Bouvier (F.), Bonaparte en Italie, 1796, 7fr. 50. 
Frocard (Lieut.-Col.) et Painvin (Capt.), La Guerre au 
Transvaal : 1, L’Offensive des Boers, 3fr. 50. 
Lacour (L.), Trois Femmes de la Révolntion, 7fr. 50. 
Masson (F.), Napoléon et sa Famille, Vol. 4. 7fr. 50. 
Pocquet (B.), Le Duc d’Aiguillon et la Chalotais, 2 vols. 
ifr. 


Philology. 
Keller (W.), Die litterarischen Bestrebungen v. Worcester 
in angelsiichsischer Zeit, 2m. f0. 
Schulthess (F.), Homonyme Wurzeln im Syrischen, 4m. 
Science. 
Zeiller (R.), Eléments de Paléobotanique, 20fr. 
General Literature. 
Barrés (M.). L’Appel au Soldat. 3fr. 50. 
Bazalgette (L.), A quoi tient I'Infériorité Frangaise, 3fr. 50. 
Coni (Madame E ), Fleur de I’Air, 3fr. 50. 
Fleury-Ravarin, Notre Défense Maritime et Coloniale, 
3fr. 50. 
Mary (J.), La Charmeuse d’Enfants, 3fr. 
Rosny (J. H.), La Charpente, 3fr. 50. 
Roux (H. Le), Le Fils 4 Papa, 3fr. 50. 
Vontade (J.), Les Histoires Amoureuses d’Odile, 3fr. 50. 








MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

By the death of Mr. Archibald Forbes, in his 
sixty-second year, at 1, Clarence Terrace, last 
week, the new school of war correspondents 
luses its most distinguished member. Indeed, 
he may fairly be styled the founder of the 
school. Long before his day, letters from the 
seat of war appeared in our leading journals. 
Early in the century Crabb Robinson described 
in the Times the bombardment of Copenhagen 
and the closing incidents of the battle at Corunna; 
and during the campaign in the Crimea several of 
our journals were well served by correspondents 
in the field, while Dr. (now Sir William) Russell, 
the representative of the Times, raised the work 
of a war correspondent to the dignity of a new 
and most useful form of journalism. Mr. Hilary 
Skinner, one of Mr. Forbes’s colleagues in the 
Franco-German war, had distinguished himself 
as a correspondent by running the blockade 
when Crete was striving for freedom, and by 
vivid accounts of the war waged against Den- 
mark. Yet Mr. Forbes distanced both his 
colleagues and rivals by displaying qualities 
which were alike novel and remarkable. He 
was more of the soldier than his predecessors, 
while he was a greater master of the pen than 
many soldiers who had sent their impressions 
to the newspapers. 

Little that is authentic can be told of Mr. 
Forbes’s early years. He was born on April 17th, 
1838. His father, the Rev. Dr. Forbes, was a 
Scottish minister, who filled the high office of 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, and Mr. 
Forbes went from the paternal manse in Moray- 
shire to the University of Aberdeen. After having 
acquired some acquaintance with Latin and 
Greek, he left the University without taking a 
degree, and the course of his life for several years 
afteris a matterof conjecture. He was inthehabit 
of describing parts of Canada which he said he 
had visited in youth, and of telling the hardships 
he experienced when working his passage home 
on a timber ship, adding that, after landing and 





being penniless, he enlisted in the Royal 
Dragoons. That he was a soldier for six years 
is as certain as that his practical knowledge of 
soldiering stood him in good stead when he after- 
wards acted as a war correspondent. How he left 
the army is not known ; but the probability is 
that his father psid the sum requisite for his dis- 
charge. He journeyed to London, as many of his 
countrymen have done, and, like others of them, 
he thought that the great need in London was 
a newspaper edited by a Scotsman for Scots- 
men. Hence he founded the London Scotsman, 
and wrote as good articles in it as any which 
afterwards proceeded from his pen; but the 
result of all his labour was sorrow, and the near 
prospect of appearing in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. When his days were darkest, and 
when a wife and two children had become 
greater anxieties than blessings, the Franco- 
serman war began, and then he was com- 
missioned by James Grant, editor of the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, to represent that journal in the 
field. He could speak no language but his 
own ; yet he fared better in some respects than 
others who could converse in their own tongue 
with German soldiers, who were ready to talk 
to the correspondent of a London journal 
whose military manners and bearing aroused 
in them a feeling of comradeship. Moreover, 
as his sympathies were avowedly on the side of 
the Germans, he was welcomed with the greater 
cordiality. 

Strange though it may appear at first sight, 
it is nevertheless true and natural that Mr. 
Forbes’s ignorance of the German tongue gave 
him opportunities of which he was quick to avail 
himself. Many of his letters contained excellent 
forecasts ; this was due to the accuracy of his in- 
formation. Had he spoken German, the ofticers 
whose acquaintance he had made would have 
been chary of telling him all they knew. But 
when they spoke English to him, they often 
said more than they had intended, and Mr. 
Forbes was on the alert to use, though he 
never did so improperly, all the facts which 
he learnt. Indeed, dealing with soldiers, he 
acted as one of themselves; but he was less 
scrupulous when he had to circumvent a man 
whom, with ingrained soldierly prejudice, he 
looked down upon as a civilian. 

Mr. Grant, having ceased to be editor of the 
Morning Advertiser, recommended Mr. Forbes 
to offer his services to the Daily News, which, 
as a penny paper, was acquiring, under new and 
vigorous management, a popularity and pro- 
sperity that it had failed to achieve before. 
Mr. (now Sir John R.) Robinson, who had be- 
come its manager, was 4s anxious to secure the 
services of Mr. Forbes as he was to render them, 
and the result was an association with that 
journal which lasted till Mr. Forbes’s death. 

None of the stirring telegrams sent from the 
seat of war to the Daily News produced an im- 
pression equal to one describing Metz immedi- 
ately after the capitulation, and Mr. Forbes was 
supposed to have been its author. This tele- 
gram was reproduced by the Times with compli- 
mentary remarks. The name of the writer is 
known, and the telegram itself has been pre- 
served, yet the writer mysteriously disappeared 
after sending it. When Mr. Forbes subsequently 
disclaimed the authorship, the inference was 
drawn that the telegram was not authentic, and 
a statement to that effect was made in a weekly 
journal, which was apologized for on the actual 
facts being declared. 

In other wars Mr. Forbes was the repre- 
sentative of the Daily News, and he always dis- 
tinguished himself. He was the first to bring 
to the Emperor of Russia the news of the victory 
at the Schipka Pass; he was first to spread 
the news of the victory at Ulundi, having 
covered 170 miles in thirty-five hours on horse- 
back and on foot. The telegram which he 
then sent to Sir Bartle Frere was read in the 
House of Commons, and the members cheered, 
doing so for the first time in honour of a war 





correspondent. Representing the Daily News, 
he visited Cyprus, Afghanistan, and Spain. 
Wherever fighting has taken place during the 
last twenty years he has always been chief 
among the chroniclers; while he was foremost 
also when describing such an event as the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Vienna and noteworthy 
gatherings at home. 

Mr. Forbes utilized his varied experiences by 
narrating them before the public in this country, 
in America, in Australia, and in New Zealand, 
and large audiences enjoyed the stories which 
he told. If his personality had been less striking 
and attractive his success as a lecturer would 
have been slight ; for it is given to few to speak 
as well as they can write, and to read with full 
effect what they have committed to paper. But 
what Mr. Forbes had to say was telling and 
instructive, and his hearers readily overlooked 
shortcomings in his speech and delivery. They 
little knew how severe the ordeal was to him. 
One of the bravest of the brave in battle, he 
first felt fear when in the presence of an 
audience eager to see and applaud him, and 
frankly avowed that, if he had raised his eyes 
from the written page before him, he could not 
have continued his reading. 

He produced many books ; but none gives a 
full measure of his power. Indced, he was a 
perfect compound of a soldier and a journalist, 
and such a man is a very different being from 
the man of letters. His fame was fairly won, 
and his memory is certain to survive. Yet he 
would have died a still happier, and, in his own 
opinion, a far more fortunate man if he had 
held a commission in the British army, which 
he loved with his whole heart. He has lefc 
two daughters by his first marriage to mourn 
the loss of a distinguished father, and a widow, 
whose father was quartermaster-general in the 
United States army, to lament the decease of a 
husband of whom she had good reason to be 
proud. Mourning for the loss of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes is not confined to his family circle, nor 
to his countless friends and admirers throughout 
the British Empire; but it extends also to the 
empires of Germany and Russia. 








AN UNKNOWN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY POET. 
I. 

I HAvE now before me three manuscript 
volumes which are in my opinion, and in that 
of competent judges who have seen them, of 
very remarkable value and interest. Their date 
is evidently the latter part of the seventeenth 
century—or, to speak more precisely, some- 
where between 1660 and 1675. That they are 
genuine and original documents cannot be 
doubted for a moment when once they are seen. 

Of their history before they came into my 
hands I will now tell what little I know. They 
were, it would appear, during probably the 
whole of last century and down to 1888 of the 
present, in the hands of a family named Skipp, 
who had a residence at Ledbury, in Hereford- 
shire. This I infer from the fact that one of 
the volumes is lettered on the back ‘‘ Ledbury 
Manuscript,” and from other circumstances 
which I will not now stop to detail. It appears 
that this Ledbury or Skipp collection was dis- 
persed in 1888. In 1896, or the early part of 
1897, two of the manuscripts now in my posses- 
sion hed descended to the street bookstall, that 
forlorn hope of books and MSS, in peril of 
reaching the ever-open jaws of the waste-paper 
mills. From thence they were fortunately 
rescued by my friend Mr. William T. Brooke, 
who, as soon as he was able to examine them 
with some attention, at once recognized their 
value and importance. They seemed to him to 
resemble so much in their main characteristics. 
the work of Henry Vaughan that he became 
almost convinced they must be his. Mr. Brooke 
communicated his discovery to the late Dr. 
Grosart, who ultimately became the possessur of 
the MSS. He also was struck by their apparent 
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resemblance to the work of Vaughan, and was 
so firmly convinced that they were his, that he 
was engaged at the time of his death in pre- 
paring them for publication as by the author of 
*Silex Scintillans.’ But he was puzzled and 
baffled by the fact that no vestige of external 
evidence could be fuund which connected the 
works with Vaughan, though he regarded the in- 
ternal evidence as decisive. To conclude the 
present history of the MSS., they passed, along 
with the chief portion of Dr. Grosart’s library, 
into the hands of Mr. Charles Higham, of 
Farringdon Street, from whom I acquired them. 

Let me now describe the MSS. more par- 
ticularly. One is a folio volume which contains 
at the beginning a collection of thirty-seven 
poems, to which no general title is affixed, but 
to which, for convenience’ sake, I propose hence- 
forth to refer as ‘ Divine Raptures’ ; and at the 
end a quantity of learned and curious notes on 
various subjects, arranged in alphabetical order, 
and forming a commonplace book. The second 
MS. is a small octavo volume which bears the 
title of ‘Centuries of Meditations.’ It consists 
of four complete ‘‘ Centuries,” and of the first ten 
of a fifth ‘‘ Century” of detached meditations 
apon religious and moral subjects. These are 
such as could only have proceeded from the 
mind of an eminently thoughtful and devout 
person, and they must, I think, when once made 
accessible to the world, take their place by the 
side of the classics of their kind. There are, I 
should add, a number of poems interspersed 
among the ‘ Meditations.’ 

The third MS., which also was in the posses- 
sion of the late Dr. Grosart, although he seems, 
curiously enough, to have been unaware that 
it was from the same pen as the two I have 
already described, consists chiefly of meditations 
and devotions upon the saints’ days and holidays 
of the Church. In this also there are some 
poems of singular merit interspersed. 

I need hardly say that, knowing my friend 
Mr. Brooke’s opinion respecting the authorship 
of these works, and that it coincided with that 
of the late Dr. Grosart, I had, when 1 began 
their perusal, a decided bias in favour of 
Vaughan’s authorship of them. Nor need I say 
that I should have been most happy to agree 
with them had it been possible for me to do so. 
But on reading them carefully, and comparing 
them with Vaughan’s published writings, I came, 
very reluctantly, to the conclusion that he could 
not have been the author of them. But before 
giving my own views I will summarize, as well 
as I am able, the reasons which led Mr. Brooke 
and Dr. Grosart to believe that Vaughan must 
hhave been the author of the MSS. These are 
<briefly) the facts that all the poems are ofa 
religious cast, as we might certainly expect in 
the case of Vaughan ; that they deal with the 
‘same kind of subjects that are dealt with in 
Vaughan’s acknowledged writings, as, for in- 
stance, his love of childhood and innocence, 
and his passion for country life and admiration 
of nature for its own sake. Added to this is 
the use of words and phrases, and occasionally 
of defective rhymes, which are common to 
“Vaughan and to the manuscript poems. There 
is also the fact that Aubrey informs us that 
Vaughan’s latest work was ‘ Meditations,’ which 
may possibly be the MS. ‘Centuries of Medita- 
tions.’ 

I do not wish to make light of these reasons, 
which, indeed, I should have regarded as con- 
<lusive had I found that identity of style 
between Vaughan’s published writings and the 
poems in MS. which Messrs. Brooke and 
Grosart discovered ; but it seems to me that 
it is just this identity of style which is lacking. 
It is true that both authors deal with the same 
subjects and in something of the same spirit ; 
but yet it seems to me that the resemblance is 
no greater than might naturally be expected 
from two writers whose themes were similar, 
and who were alike inspired by a deep and 
sincere piety. At this point it will be well to 





give such examples of the manuscript poems as 
your limited space will afford, and thus allow 
your readers to judge (to some extent) for them- 


selves :— 
WONDER. 


1. 
How like an Angel came I down! 
How bright are all things here! 
When first among His works I did appear 
O bow their Glory did me crown! 
The world resembled His Kternity, 
In which my soul did walk, 
And every thing that I did see 
Did with me talk. 


IL. 
The skies in their magnificence, 
The lively, lovely air, 
Oh bow divine! bow soft, how sweet, how fair 
The stars did entertain my sense, 
And all the works of God, so bright and pure, 
So rich and great did seem, 
As if they ever must endure 
In my esteem. 


III. 
A native bealth and innocence 
Within my bones did grow, 
And while my God did all His glories show 
I felt a vigour in my sense 
That was all Spirit, and within did flow 
With seas of life, like wine; 
I nothing in the world did know 
But ‘twas divine. 
Iv. 
Harsh ragged objects were concealed, 
Oppressions, tears, and cries, 
Sins, griefs, complaints, dissensions, weeping eyes 
Were bid, and only things revealed 
Which heavenly spirits and the angels prize. 
The State of Innocence 
And bliss, not trades and poverties, 
Did fiil my sense. 
The streets were paved with golden stones, 
The boys and girls were mine, 
Ob how did all their lovely faces shine ! 
The sons of men were holy ones : 
In joy and beauty they appeared to me, 
And every thing whic’: bere I found, 
While like an angel I did see, 
Adorned the ground. 


VI. 
Rich diamond and pearl and gold 
In every place was seen ; 
Rare splendours, yellow, blue, red, white and green, 
Mine eyes did everywhere behold. 
Great Wonders, clothed with glory, did appear, 
Amazement was my bliss, 
That and my wealth was everywhere, 
No Joy to this! 


Vit. 
Cursed and devised proprieties, 
With envy, avarice, 
And fraud, those fiends that spoil even Paradise, 
Flew from the splendour of mine eyes, 
And so did hedges, ditches, limits, bounds 
I dreamed not ought of those, 
But wandered over all men’s grounds, 
And found repose. 


VIII. 
Proprieties themselves were mine, 
And hedges ornaments ; 
Walls, boxes, coffers, and their rich contents 
Did not divide my joys, but all combine. 
Clothes, ribbons, jewels, laces, I esteemed 
My joys by others worn; 
For me they all to wear them seemed 
When I was born. 


While I am willing to admit that all that is said 
in this fine poem might have been said by 
Vaughan, yet I think he would hardly have said 
it in the same way. Restrained emotion, it 
seems to me, is usually the note of Vaughan’s 
work ; emotion in full flood that of the unknown 


poet. 
THE PSRSON, 


Ye sacred Limbs, 
A richer blazon I will lay 
On you than first I found : 
That like celestial kings 
Ye might with ornaments of joy 
Be always crowned. 
A deep vermilion on a red, 
On that 4 scarlet I will lay ; 
With gold I'll crown your head, 
Which like the sun shall ray. 
With robes of glory and delight 
I’ll make you bright. 
Mistake me not, I do not mean to bring 
New robes, but to display the thing: 
Nor paint, nor clothe, nor crown, nor add a ray, 
But Glorify by taking all away. 


IL. 
The naked things 
Are most sublime and brightest show 
When they alone are seen : 
Men’s hands than angels’ wings 
Are truer wealth even here below : 
For those but seem, 
Their worth they then do best reveal 
When we all metaphors remove, 
For metaphors conceal, 
And only vapours prove. 
They best are blazoned when we see 
The Anatomie : 





Survey the skin, cut up the flesb, the veins 
Unfold: the glory there remains. 

The muscles, fibres, arteries, and bones 

Are better far than crowns and precious stones, 


III. 
Shall I not then 
Delight in those most sacred treasures 
Which my great Father gave, 
Far more than other men 
— in gold? Since these are pleasures 
bat make us brave ! 
Far braver than the pearl and gold 
That glitter on a lady’s neck ! 
The rubies we behold, 
The diamonds that deck 
The hands of Queens, compared unto 
The hands we view, 
The softer lilies and the roses are 
Less ornaments to those that wear 
The same, than are the hands, and lips, and ey s 
Of those who those false ornaments sv prize. 
Iv. 
Let. veritie 
Bethy delight: let me esteem 
True weaith far more than toys : 
Let sacred riches be, 
While falser treasures only seem, 
y real joys. 
For golden chains and bracelets are 
But gilded manacles whereby 
Oid Satan doth ensnare, 
Allure, bewitch the eye. 
Thy gifts, O God, alone I ’1l prize ; 
My tongue, my eyes, 
My cheeks, my lips, my ears, my hands, my feet, 
Their harmony is far more sweet, 
Their beauty true: and these in ali my ways 
Shall themes become and organs of Thy praise. 


It seems to me that this is a very noticeable 
poem. It is not only here that the author 
enforces the doctrine, then certainly a very un- 
familiar one, of the dignity and worth of the 
body, thus anticipating two such unlike poets as 
William Blake and Walt Whitman. Itis a theme 
upon which he is never tired of dwelling, both 
in the poems and the ‘ Meditations.’ His poetry, 
indeed, is, in spirit if not in form, astonishingly 
modern, and it offers many parallels to the 
works of Wordsworth and other recent poets. 

To select two or three poems out of some fifty, 
all of which are of very equal excellence, so as 
to convey to the reader an idea of the poet’s 
leading characteristics, is not an easy task, and 
it is highly probable that those I have chosen 
would not have been chosen by another selector. 
If, therefore, those I have already given scarcely 
seem to justify the admiration which I have ex- 
pressed for their author, let the reader reflect 
that he sees a portion only of a structure which, 
could he behold it in all its fair proportions, he 
would not fail to admire. I think, however, 
that no one who cares for poetry at all can fail 
to recognize the beauty of the following lyric :— 

THE TRIUMPH. 
A life of Sabbaths here beneath ! 
Continual Jubileesand Joss! 
The days of Heaven while we breathe 
On earth, where sin all bliss destroys! 
This is a triumph of delights 
That doth exceed all appetites ; 
No joy can be compared to this, 
It is a life of perfect bliss. 


Of perfect bliss! How can it be ? 

To conquer Satan and to reign 

In such a vale of misery, 

Where vipers, stings and tears remain, 
Is to be crowned with victory. 

To be content, divine, and free 

Even here beneath is great delight, 
And next the beatific sight. 


But inward lusts do oft assail, 
Temptations work us much annoy : 
We'll therefore weep, and to prevail 
Shall be a more celestial joy. 

To bave no other enemy 

But one, and to that one to die, 

To fight with that and conquer it 

Is better than in peace to sit. 


’Tis better for a little time, 

For be that all his lusts doth quell 
Shall find this life to be his prime, 
And vanquish Sin and conquer Hell : 
The next shall be his double joy, 

And that which here seemed to destroy 
Shall in the other life appear 

A root of bliss; a pearl each tear. 

I think the reader will agree with me that it 
would be an unfortunate circumstance if we were 
left in ignorance of the name and personality of 
the author of such verse as this. Happily a 
curious chain of evidence has led to his dis- 
covery ; and in a second paper I propose to 
reveal the identity of one who, if I am not 
mistaken, will henceforth figure as a member of 
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that small group of sacred poets which includes 
such honoured names as Herbert, Crashaw, and 
Vaughan. Bertram Dose... 








DERIVATION OF THB WORD “ TRAFFIC.” 
Cambridge, March 27, 1900. 

Tus universal commercial term, Greek by 
birth, Hebrew by deformity, Italian by adop- 
tion, has long been the crux of etymologists. 
Its earliest haunt seems to have been the Medi- 
terranean littoral west of the Adriatic Sea. Its 
earliest use was undoubtedly confined to that 
region, and in the non-Romance vernaculars of 
Europe it is rightly looked upon as a Romance 
immigrant. 

The principal Romance forms are: Ital., 
traffico, verb trafficare; Prov., trafec, trafey ; 
Span., trdfico, trdéfago; Port., trdfico, trafego; 
Fr., trafic—the verbs of these latter four idioms 
I leave out as irrelevant to my argument. The 
meaning of the term is everywhere the same: 
commerce, trade, business. 

Diez, the first to hazard an etymology of the 
word, hesitatingly derived it from Lat. trans 
and *vicare, a problematic derivative of vicis, 
change, turn. Later etymologists are prac- 
tically unanimous in declaring the origin of the 
word ‘* uncertain ” or ‘‘ unknown.” 

The researches of Borghese, Marquart, d’Ailly, 
Mommsen, Blacas, have proved that in 228 B.c. 
the Romans struck, for the first time, the small 
silver coin called victoriatus, on the reverse of 
which the goddess of victory was represented in 
the act of crowning a trophy. The model was a 
piece of local Illyrian silver currency which 
Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ xxxiii. 3, 46) says was im- 
ported to Rome and dealt with as merchandise 
(mercis loco habebatur). Originally worth three- 
quarters, it was later reduced to a half of a 
denarius. The issue of the coin came to an 
end 117 B.c.; but, as Mommsen shows (‘ Gesch. 
des rém. Miinzwesens,’ p. 399, note 103), the 
name of the victoriatus passed, in the common 
language, over to its equivalent, the quinarius, 
which, throughout the empire, continued to be 
called ‘‘always victoriatus, not quinarius.” 

The current name for this coin among the 
Greeks was Tpomaikds or tpotaixdv (cf., inter 
alia, Jul. Africanus as quoted by Scaliger 
in his ‘De Re Nummaria’: Araipetrar dé éx 
Tepiovelas Kat TO Onvaptov kata ‘Pwpaiovs eis 
pépy japvB €éxec yap tporaixa f’, vovpous 8, 
agodpia ws’). In the mouth of the Hebrews 
the Greek form changed into traffic (plur. 
traffikim) and other slightly varying forms. In 
the Talmud (cf. B. Zuckermann, ‘Ueber tal- 
mudische Gewichte und Miinzen,’ Breslau, 1862, 
p. 30) the coin traffic is frequently mentioned, 
even in connexion with persons historically 
known as early as the first century B.c., Hillel 
the Elder, and as late as the fourth century, 
R. Scheschet, who, being questioned as to the 
eurrency value of a traffic, replies that “it equals 
a half ‘ dinar,’ that is to say, a ‘quinar.’” 

In the course of the first century before our 
era the Jews spread widely westward along 
the Mediterranean seaboard (cf. Schiirer), In 
Rome itself they had formed by the end 
of that century a very numerous community 
(Josephus, ‘ Ant.’). Largely as they engaged 
in the business of the tparre(ira: of the Levant, 
it goes without saying that they would take no 
less kindly to the congenial trade of the 
argentarii, mensarii, nummularti of Rome. 
With Jewish trade, we may safely take 
it, the Hebrew term traffic for victoriatus 
(quinarius) migrated west to Italy, where it 
seems to have been understood as meaning 
change-money or small change; since the verb 
trafficare must have meant originally to do busi- 
hess—money business—with men who gave to 
small change(victoriats, quinaries, &c.)the utterly 
un-Italian name of traffic. Thus, I conclude, 
the early Italian tragic meant money business 
with the Jews; trafficare, to transact money 
business with Jews. 


XUM 





Out of this primitive sense of the Hebrew 
term the more extended modern one seems to 
have developed by a perfectly natural process of 
evolution. Errikr Maenisson. 








MR. PETER TERRY. 


Mr. Peter Terry, the father of the news 
trade and the chief founder of the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent and Provident Institution, died on 
Monday evening last. He lost his father, who 
was an optician, in 1809, when he was only four 
years old, and with the exception of three years’ 
attendance at the Baptist Free School in Fetter 
Lane he was almost entirely self-taught. Mr. 
Samuel Newbery, a newsvendor and copper-plate 
engraver, who was superintendent of the school, 
liked Terry’s handwriting, and in 1818 took him 
at a small salary into his business in Hatton 
Garden, where he lived with the family. He 
was afterwards made a partner, and on the 
death of Mr. Newbery took over the business, 
and continued it until 1878, when he retired in 
favour of his son. Mr. Terry, like the great 
firm of W. H. Smith & Son, would have nothing 
to do with Sunday trading, and he was among 
the most earnest opponents of the short intro- 
duction of the Sunday issue of two of the 
daily papers. 

Mr. Terry was full of interesting reminiscences 
of the trade in newspapers, and would relate 
how in 1818 he had to wait for copies of the 
Times, which was then printed at the rate of 
1,100 copies per hour, and that only on one 
side. He remembered the heyday of the John 
Bull, and knew Charles Molloy Westmacott of the 
Age, and Silk Buckingham when he was editing 
the Sphinx. Delane gave him a cheque for 501. 
on behalf of the Times for the Newsvendors’ 
Institution a few days after its starting. Until 
last year Mr. Terry, who was the oldest 
trustee, annually inspected the deeds at the 
bankers’ and attended to all business connected 
with the securities held by the Institution. 
At a special meeting held on Wednesday the 
Committee passed a resolution of cordolence to 
the son and daughter of Mr. Terry, and arranged 
that a deputation from the Institution should 
attend the funeral at Highgate Cemetery this day 
(Saturday). 








THE RECENT JUBILEE OF THE ACADEMY 
OF BERLIN. 

Our account of this festival, written during 
its events, concluded without any special mention 
of the German Emperor’s hospitalities, which 
extended over a couple of days succeeding the 
official programme. His Majesty received at 
luncheon most of the foreign delegates, as well 
as the most distinguished members of the 
Academy, and both he and the Empress con- 
versed freely and graciously in French, English, 
and German with each of their guests indi- 
vidually. After luncheon the party were invited 
to smoke, where there was more friendly talk, 
and then such of the visitors as were curious 
were shown round the palace by a Cham- 
berlain. The Emperor wore an undress uniform, 
but the guests were not turned out in evening 
dress, as is still the comical Berlin fashion, but 
directed to come in frock-coats. There could 
be but one opinion regarding the Emperor's 
ease and charm of manner, as well as his appre- 
ciation of learning and of learned men—a high 
example which other sovereigns seem to find it 
difficult to follow. No account of the feast 
should omit the expression of the hearty thanks 
due from every delegate to the Emperor for his 
hospitality and his courtesy. 








SALES. 

Messrs. SorHesy, Witk1nson & Honce sold 
last week the library of Mr. Seward Brice, Q.C., 
&c., in which the following books occurred: 
Analysis of the Hunting Field, 1846, 81. 15s. 
William Cory’s Ionica, both parts, 1858-77, 


31. 10s. Fores’s Sporting Notes and Sketches, 
14 vols., 81. 15s. The Germ, original edition, 
four parts, 1850, 17/. 5s. Hamerton’s Etching 
and Etchers, first edition, 1868,51. Keats’s Poems, 
first edition, calf, 1817, 141. 5s.; Endymion, first 
edition, boards, uncut, 1818, 181. 5s.; Lamia, 
&c., first edition, boards, uncut, 1820, 191. 10s. 
Apperley’s Life of John Mytton, 1837, 111. 10s. 
D. G. Rossetti’s Early Italian Poets, 1861, pre- 
sentation copy, 61. 6s. Combe’s Dr. Syntax, 
Four Tours, 1812-21, 15. 5s. Ruskin’s Stones 
of Venice, 1851-3, 101. 5s.; Modern Painters, 
5 vols., 1851-60, 161. Scrope’s Salmon Fish- 
ing, 1843, 9/. 15s. Muir’s Facsimiles of Blake’s 
Works (eleven), 371. 17s. Gillray’s Caricatures, 
ninety coloured plates, oblong 4to., n.d., 
11l. 15s. Racinet, Costume, 20]. 10s. Shel- 
ley’s Queen Mab, first edition, with title-page 
and last leaf intact, 1813, 111. 15s. Surtees’s 
Sporting Novels (six), first editions, 297. Tenny- 
son’s Poems, 1840, 121. 10s. Redford’s Art 
Sales, 2 vols., 1888, 91. 10s. Microcosm of 
London, Ackermann, 1808-10, 141. Balzac, 
Comédie Humaine, edited by Saintsbury, 
40 vols., 1895-8, 7/. 5s. Chaucer’s Works, 
Kelmscott Press, 1896, 661. Morris’s Earthly 
Paradise, Kelmscott Press, 1896-7, 251. Kip- 
ling’s Works, 17 vols., 161. 10s. FitzGerald’s 
Omar Khayyan, first edition, 1859, 231. 10s.; 
third edition, 1872, 31. 17s.; fourth edition, 
1879, 31. Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, 
1855, 91. 15s. 

Messrs. Hodgson included in their sale last 
week: Burton’s Arabian Nights, with Supple- 
ment, 16 vols., 301. Gay’s Fables, 2 vols., 
1727-38, 91. Oxford Almanacs, 2 vols., 51. 
Oliver, Sketches in New Zealand, 8 coloured 
plates, 6/. 12s. 6d. Notes and Queries, 1874-98, 
50 vols., 91. 15s. Celebrated Trials, 20 vols., 
61. 2s. 6d. Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 41. 17s. 6d. 
Navy Records Society’s Publications, first 
16 vols., 51. 7s. 6d. 





CANON J. C. ATKINSON. 
By the death on March 31st of Canon Atkin- 
son, who had been incumbent of Danby-in- 
Cleveland for close on fifty-three years, the 








north of England has Jost a man of quite excep- 
tional gifts, a zealous and successful worker in 
many fields of activity. The book by which he 
is best known to the public at large is the re- 
markable volume of reminiscences and researches 
which he brought out in 1891 under the sig- 
nificant title ‘Forty Years in a Moorland 
Parish.’ This volume, which was at once com- 








pared with White's ‘Natural History of Sel- 
borne,’ was a rich storehouse of first-hand 
observations on the antiquities, the folk-lore, 
the manners and customs, the physical charac- 
teristics, and the natural history of a region of 
singular interest. It was at the same time a 
revelation of what could be done to illuminate 
the history and development of our island and 
itsinhabitants through the minute study of one par- 
ticular district by a trained and patient observer. 
If even a dozen other country elergymea could 
use their spare moments to such good purpose 
in different parts of England, how many facts 
now unsuspected might not be brought to light! 

But ‘Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,’ 
though it brought Canon Atkinson into a 
degree of public notice which it was wonderful 
and hardly creditable that such a man should 
have escaped so long, came late in his literary 
career. Long before he had compiled a history 
of Cleveland, of which, from causes beyond his 
own control, only one volume out of the two 
was issued to subscribers ; but that one volume 
took rank as a standard work. He had devoted 
nearly twenty years to the construction of a 
‘Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,’ which still 
holds an honourable place among books of its 
class. With characteristic thoroughness Dr. 
Atkinson, in the course of this work, made 
himself master of the Danish and Norwegian 





tongues, so that he could do full justice to the 
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strong Scandinavian element in the speech and 
place-names of Cleveland. At various periods 
trom about 1880 onwards he edited for the 
Surtees Society the Chartularies of Whitby and 
Rievaulx, and the Coucher Books of Furness 
Abbey. More recently he undertook to edit 
the Records of the North Riding, and produced 
no fewer than nine volumes, with introductions 
and notes full of curious learning. His last 
book, on ‘The History and Antiquities of 
Whitby,’ was a model of patient research. 

In all these labours, which to many might 
seem dull and even unprofitable, he was stimu- 
lated by a passion fur truth, and so eager and 
insatiable an interest in his fellow-creatures 
that nothing seemed trivial to him which could 
help to make the dry bones of the past live 
again for men of to-day. It was in this spirit 
that he opened so many of the howes or barrows 
on the moors around him, or investigated the 
traces of ancient fortifications, or proved that 
the so-called ‘‘ British villages” were in most 
cases the remains of ancient smelting. 

The same powers of vbservation and reflection 
were devoted also to natural objects. From a 
boy he had handled the gun and the fishing-rod, 
and he could use them both to good purpose 
until he was well over seventy. For his skill 
as a sportsman was largely due to his powers as 
a naturalist. Of the ways and haunts of birds 
in particular his knowledge was extraordinary, 
as is shown in the admirable book on ‘ British 
Birds and their Nests,’ which has been in the 
hands of schoolboys for upwards of forty years, 
and was thoroughly revised by its venerable 
author only three years ago. But he was hardly 
less familiar with all the other living creatures 
about him, or with flowers. He loved to watch 
them, and, short-sighted ashe was, nothing seemed 
to escape his attention. As he walked over moor 
or dale his eyes and his mind were ever on the 
alert, and to accompany him on such walks was 
to see nature, as it were, with new eyes. 

At the time of his death Canon Atkinson had 
almost completed his eighty-sixth year, and it 
was only within the last few years that his 
extraordinary vigour of mind and body had 
shown any signs of failure. Although in these 
columns it has seemed natural to dwell rather 
upon his contributions to literature and his 
reputation as a scholar, all readers of his ‘ Forty 
Years’ know that he never allowed his other 
interests to interfere with the prior claims of 
his clerical office, and that few country clergy- 
men have ever devoted themselves so earnestly 
and effectually alike to the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of their people. Of his personal 
characteristics this is hardly the place to speak, 
but his friends will always cherish the memory 
of his intensely sympathetic nature, his down- 
right honesty and tenacity of purpose, his 
fearless adherence to ‘‘truth and justice, reli- 
gion and piety,” his tenderness to the young, 
and to all who were in any way ‘‘afflicted or 
distressed.” i. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Dr. Sr. Gzorce Mivarr has not lived 
long enough to witness the publication of 
‘Castle and Manor,’ a renamed novel of his, 
which appeared anonymously some years ago 
under the title of ‘Henry Standon.’ The 
reception then given to it was not particularly 
flattering, but the author thought that pos- 
sibly, under recently changed conditions, 
his eminence as a novelist might suddenly 
be recognized by—say, the members of the 
Authors’ Club. 

Messrs. CrristizE, Manson & Woons’s sale 
on Monday includes a most desirable copy 
of Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, the first edition 
of the Bible in English. As usual, this 
particular copy is not perfect, several leaves, 
as well as the title, being in facsimile, while 





the margins of seventeen leaves'are mended. 
It is, ceteris paribus, a fine and sound copy, 
and was lot 254 in Sir William Tite’s sale, 
May 19th, 1874, when it realized 150/. The 
Osterley Park copy, which realized 600/. in 
1885, is practically the only reasonably per- 
fect one in existence. It is curious to note 
how greatly this edition of the Bible has 
increased in value even during the last ten 
or dozen years, for the Ashburnham copy, 
which cost 365/., realized 820/. in 1897, in 
spite of the fact that it was very far from 
perfect. The same sale includes an inter- 
esting copy of the Didot (1806) edition of 
‘Paul et Virginie,’ which has a memo- 
randum on the fly-leaf in the handwriting 
of the Abbé Richard, almoner of the convent 
where Mile. Virginie St. Pierre was edu- 
cated, stating that this book was presented 
to him by her on June 12th, 1819, four days 
before her marriage. 


Tue Forty-sixth Annual Report of the 
London Association of Correctors of the 
Press shows considerable progress. The 
donations at last year’s dinner, including 
501. from the Hon. W. F. Danvers Smith, 
exceeded 200/. The Association lost only 
five members by death during the year. 
This seems to indicate that work is carried 
on under more sanitary conditions than in 
pastyears. The Association has been deprived 
of two warm supporters by the decease of Mr. 
T. M. Stevens, of the Zaw Journal, and Mr. 
G. A. Spottiswoode, who shortly before his 
decease sent a donation for Readers’ 
Pension No. 3. 


‘CuarLes Henry Prarson: Memorials 
by Himself, his Wife, and his Friends,’ 
edited by Mr. W. Stebbing, is in the press, 
and will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Longman. 

Mr. E. Sipney Harrianp writes :— 


‘*In the review of Mr. Lee’s romance ‘ The 

Gentleman Pensioner,’ in the current number 
of the Athencwwm, your reviewer objects to the 
use of (among others) the word ‘shindy’ as 
decidedly impairing the realism of a work which 
pretends to have been written in the early days 
of James I. There is, however, a still earlier 
precedent for the use of this word, if Mr. R. C. 
Hope’s edition be, as he says, ‘an exact copy’ 
of that very rare poem ‘The Popish Kingdome,’ 
Barnabe Googe’s translation of Naogeorgus’s 
‘Regnum Papisticum.’ In the fourth book of 
this satire the author describes the popular 
celebration of the principal feasts and fasts of 
the Church. Part of the marginal note to 
Maundy Thursday runs: ‘ Midnight services are 
held in Church, the lights are put out, and a 
regular shindy follows, men being beaten and 
wounded.’ Startlingly modern is the phrase ‘a 
regular shindy ’; and the text shows that it is 
used exactly in the modern sense. ‘The Popish 
Kingdome’ was published in 1570.” 
The marginal notes in Mr. Hope’s edition 
of Googe are not original ; those on book iv. 
are adopted from Mr. Furnivall’s reprint for 
the New Shakspere Society. There is no 
such word in the edition of 1570. ‘ Hurly- 
burly ” is the phrase in the text. 

Miss K. Doveras Kine has completed a 
love story of English life in Russia, which 
will be published presently, under the title 
of ‘ Ursula,’ by Mr. Lane. 

Unover the title of ‘Chalmers on Charity,’ 
Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. will 
shortly publish a book by Mr. N. Master- 
man, who has been a member of the Charity 
Organization Society for eighteen years, 





consisting of extracts from the writings of 
the celebrated Scottish professor on social 
subjects. Dr. Chalmers had a long ex- 
perience of charitable work both with and 
without a Poor Law, and found a practical 
solution for some of the most difficult pro- 
blems of the present day. The first part of 
the book will give his teaching under five 
subjects, the second in the form of scenes 
from his life. It should be instructive to 
many who are interested in the poor as 
guardians, clergymen, or visitors. 

Tue English translation of Michael 
Anitchow’s ‘ War and Labour’ will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Archibald Constable 
& Co. The book is divided into three parts, 
each of which will be found of real value to 
those who study questions of war and peace; 
the prospect of energetic co-operation be- 
tween nations with a view to establishing 
free frontiers, by means of which, according 
to Michael Anitchow, peace can be better 
served than by additions made to armaments ; 
the causes of contemporary international 
antagonism; the free trade and labour 
questions at the present time, and other 
matters too numerous to indicate in a 
single paragraph. The opinions of famous 
economists of all nations are submitted to 
searching analysis, till, by logical progres- 
sion, the author destroys the theory that war 
will kill war, concluding with the statement, 
in uncompromising terms, of his belief that 
perpetual peace is by no means a visionary 
ideal. 

Messrs. Macuittan & Co. promise two 
new novels for early publication, viz., ‘ The 
Hempbreakers,’ a story of Kentucky in the 
time of the Civil War, by Mr. James Lane 
Allen, author of ‘The Choir Invisible’ ; and 
‘The Bath Comedy,’ by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, authors of ‘The Pride of Jennico.’ 
‘The Bath Comedy,’ like so many good 
novels before it, has been running through 
the pages of Zemple Bar. 

Mr. HEINEMANN writes on March 31st :— 

‘In the notice of M. Waliszewski’s ‘ History 
of Russian Literature’ which appears in the 
Atheneum to-day the reviewer says that the 
book appeared first in French. Will you permit 
me to point out that this was not the case, but 
that the French and the English volume ap- 
peared simultaneously? As a matter of fact, 
the book was commissioned by Mr. Gosse for 
the series of ‘Short Histories of Literature,’ 
which he is editing for me, and M. Waliszewski 
refers to this fact in his preface. MM. Colin 
start with the Russian volume designed for the 
English series (although written in French) 
their issue for French readers of my series. The 
second volume to be issued by them will be 
a translation of Mr. Gosse’s ‘Short History of 
English Literature,’ which was issued by me as 
long ago as October, 1897.” 

Ar the time of his death the late Dr. 
James Macdonald, of Edinburgh, was writing 
for Messrs. Blackwood’s ‘‘County’’ series 
a volume dealing with the Roman occupa- 
tion of Scotland, a subject he had discussed 
in the Rhind Lectures for 1897. It has, we 
learn, been found that the book was suffi- 
ciently advanced to make publication pos- 
sible. The manuscript will be prepared for 
the press by Mr. George Macdonald, Lec- 
turer in Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

Tue new volume of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library ” will contain the contri- 
butions to the Gentleman’s Magazine concern- 
ing the counties of Surrey and Sussex. This 
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volume is the twelfth in the topographical 
section of the work. 

In his evidence the other day before the 
Committee of the House of Lords to which 
Lord Monkswell’s Bill has been referred 
Mr. Clemens argued in favour of perpetual 
copyright. It is not likely to be granted in 
our day, and his remarks have therefore no 
practical importance, but we shrewdly sus- 
pect that were it introduced it would enrich 
publishers rather than authors. It was 
‘Tonson, not Milton’s heirs, who made money 
out of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Ovipa is going to bring out, through Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, a volume of critical essays. 

Ir is reported from Weimar that the heirs 
of Ulrike von Levetzow, Goethe’s last love, 
have bestowed various valuable gifts on the 
Goethe National Museum, notably a portrait 
of Ulrike as a girl of seventeen, the age 
when she first met the poet. 

Tue Gothic scholar Dr. Julius Loebe has 
died near Altenburg, at the advanced age 
of ninety-five. Among his most important 
works is an annotated edition of ‘ Ulphilas,’ 
with glossary and grammar, which he 
published in conjunction with Hans von 
der Gabelentz.—The death is also reported 
of the well-kaoown Hungarian historian 
Béla Mailath, who was formerly librarian 
of the National Museum at Buda-Pesth, 
where he died at the age of sixty-nine. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest this week are Banking and 
Railway Statistics, Ireland (2d.); Greenwich 
Hospital and Travers’s Foundation, Capital 
and Income Accounts (3d.); and Endowed 
Charities Returns, Parishes of Putney (33d.), 
Ormskirk (9d.), &e. 








SCIENCE 


— 
MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


Practic:l Plane and Solid Geometry for Ad- 
vanced Students. By Joseph Harrison and G. A. 
Baxandall. (Macmillan & Co.)—As a rule we 
do not feel disposed to welcome a new text-book 
when several others on the same subject are 
competing in the market, because we seldom 
find that the latest published possesses any real 
advantage over its predecessors. We must; how- 
ever, nake an exception in favour of the present 
vulume. It would not be quite fair to one or 
two other excellent works already in use among 
teachers and students to assert that it is the 
best that has yet come before us; but we may 
say that we know of no better. The seventh 
chapter, which introduces the comparatively 
difticult subject of solid or descriptive geometry, 
is particularly good; and though it contains 
nothing new to mathematicians, it manages to 
present old truths in a form likely to interest 
and attract the class of practical students for 
whom the book is mainly intended. Within 
the compass of nearly six hundred pages will be 
found an abundance of matter, including exer- 
cises and problems for practice, with correspond- 
ing numerical answers, as also a convenient and 
very comprehensive index, arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 


Practical Mathematics fur Technical Colleges 
and Schools. By John Graham. (Arnold.)—Of 
this small volume we have little to say except 
that it appears well adapted for its purpose, 
which is wholly practical. The author gives just 
as much elementary algebra and trigonometry 
as enables the student to work out equations 
and apply formulz, and no more. His explana- 
tions of the plotting of curves and finding their 





laws, in the graphical solutions of problems, are 
clear and satisfactory. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W. M. Baker. 
(Bell & Sons.)—We have found nothing in this 
book to distinguish it from the average run of 
text-books. It is the work of a practical teacher 
of twenty years’ experience, and as such may 
possibly be more in touch than some others with 
the current tendencies of examination questions. 
That is a point upon which we can give no 
opinion. 

Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By 
John Sturgeon MacKay. (Chambers. )—This is 
a good, serviceable text-book of the usual kind, 
containing 472 pages. Beyond this we can say 
nothing, as there is really nothing to say. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

THE Geographical Journal and the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine publish simultaneously 
a most valuable paper on ‘A Bathymetrical 
Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland,’ 
by Sir John Murray and Mr. F. P. Pullar, thus 
securing it the wide circulation which it amply 
deserves, Government having declined, in 
1883, to undertake the bathymetrical surveys 
asked for by the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
as ‘‘not coming within the functions of the 
Survey Department of the Office of Works ” (late 
Ordnance Department)—a most lame excuse. 
The work had therefore to be done privately. 
The paper now published explains the methods 
of sounding, and presents a summary of results 
obtained in connexion with Loch Katrine, and 
of other lochs within the basin of the River 
Teith. The observations extended to the depth 
of the lake, temperature, pelagic organisms, 
rainfall and outflow, and geological features. It 
is illustrated by a large number of beautifully 
printed maps. 

No sooner was the telegraph connecting the 
observatory of Cairo with the Sudan reopened 
than Major Talbot placed it at the service of 
geographical science, and determined by means 
of it the longitudes of a number of points along 
the Nile, as far as Omdurman, opposite Khar- 
tum. The result—longitude 32° 9’ 45” E.— 
seems to agree fairly with that of the late M. de 
Bizemont, who obtained it by lunars, but differs 
widely from the results published by other 
observers. 

The members of Sir George Newnes’s Ant- 
arctic expedition are reported to have been safely 
brought back to New Zealand, all well, with the 
exception of M. Hansen, the zoologist, who died 
during the voyage. M. Borchgrevinck and his 
companions were landed in February, 1899, at 
Cape Adair, where they wintered. In the course 
of the spring they penetrated with sledges as far 
as 78° 50’ S., or about forty miles beyond the 
furthest reached by Sir J. C. Ross in his ship. 
The position of the magnetic pole, we are 
assured, has been determined. 

French explorations in the basin of Lake Tsad, 
we are glad to hear, have recently been attended 
with considerable success. Lieut. Meynier, 
leading an advanced party of Capt. Joalland’s 
expedition, reached M. Gentil’s Fort Archam- 
beau, on the Upper Shari. Capt. Joalland, 
with the main body of his men, had gone from 
Zinder around the eastern shore of the lake, and 
arrived at Gulfei, on the Lower Shari, on De- 
cember 9th. M. Gentil at once started to join 
him there. 

The fine Atlas Universel de Géographie pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hachette makes slow though 
steady progress, and out of a total of eighty- 
seven maps as many as fifty-six are now in the 
hands of the subscribers. ‘There is no falling- 
off in the quality of the work, and among the 
maps published recently those of Northern Italy 
and of Asia strike us by their beauty of exe- 
cution and clearness. The-atlas is altogether a 
credit to M. F. Schrader, the director of the 
geographical establishment of Messrs. Hachette. 


Macmillan’s Geography Readers. Books I. 
and II.—Combined Readers in Elementary Science 
and Geography. Books I. and II. By Vincent 
T. Murché. (Macmillan & Co.)—Both these 
sets of reading-books are intended for the use 
of junior classes in schools, and they are both 
interesting as reading-books; but Mr. Murché’s 
‘ Combined Readers’ are, so far as we can judge, 
of greater educational value, and will be found 
the more serviceable of the two in class teach- 
ing. All four books are profusely illustrated 
and clearly printed. The ‘Geography Readers’ 
are too discursive for the real teaching of geo- 
graphy—overwhelming multitudes of words and 
comparatively few facts. The coloured illus- 
trations will, no doubt, be found attractive, but 
their relation to the text is in several cases 
shadowy; and some of the black-and-white 
diagrams are not free from vagueness and un- 
reality. However, the perusal of these ‘ Readers’ 
will probably stimulate considerable interest in 
the study of geography. Mr. Murché’s books 
are adapted to the Cude scheme of ‘‘ Elementary 
Science and Geography Combined”; they are 
interesting and cleverly arranged manuals, and 
are to a laudable extent free from erroneous 
and misleading teaching. But Mr. Murché has 
committed himself to some statements the in- 
accuracy of which will perplex his readers as 
their science studies are extended. They will 
find, for instance, that a freely swinging magnet 
does not always point to the north ; and that it 
is not easy to find volcanoes which are “ always 
blazing.” Careful revision should have got rid 
of these and similar misstatements. 


Messrs. Adam & Charles Black publish A 

Geography of the British Empire, by Mr. Lionel 
Lyde, whose excellent work in other books we 
have often praised. We are not pleased with 
his present volume. It is, undoubtedly, a very 
difficult task to give a real view in true propor- 
tion of the British Empire in a little handbook 
chopped up into paragraphs for school or for 
examination purposes. But we fear that a boy 
who might know this book by heart would not 
have very sound impressions. In the account 
of Newfoundland, for example, we are told 
that the colony has 
“involved the British Government in serious 
political difficulties by its attitude to the French 
fishermen, who, by the Treaty of Utrecht, have 
certain fishing rights off the coast.” 
It is difficult to give a more false impression 
in fewer words. The difficulties have been 
caused by the authors of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and of the Treaties 
of 1815, and by the advisers of the famous 
‘*King’s declaration,” not by the colonists ; 
and the French fishing rights which cause 
the great trouble are not those ‘‘ off the 
coast,” but those on shore. 








DR. ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 


Dr. Mivart was the son of the proprietor of 
the famous Mivart’s Hotel in Brook Street, and 
was born there in 1827. Becoming a Roman 
Catholic when quite a boy, he was educated at 
Oscott, and did not experience the advantages 
or disadvantages of a university education. He 
was called to the Bar, but being possessed of 
ample means he followed his own inclinations. 
A taste for natural history he had displayed 
early, and he soon abandoned the law for 
science. An extremely active man and a pro- 
lific writer, he produced a long series of treatises. 
His scientific work was, however, limited by his 
religious creed. Perhaps had he been less 
dominated by preconceived ideas he would, 
with his industry, have achieved something 
more striking than anything that can be claimed 
for him. At any rate, his descriptive and 
systematic work in zoology, which was nearly 
limited to vertebrates, although highly respect- 
able, was not, with the possible exception of 
one essay on the fins of fishes, in any way 





remarkable. 
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If Mivart is to be remembered long it will 
not be because of his additions to science or 
philosophy. His friends will treasure the 
memory of a genial friend of cultivated man- 
ners, who in liberating his soul lacerated his 
heart. If the world at large is to remember 
him it will put him beside Galileo; but if he 
rise to this eminence history will add that he 
owes it to the mistake of an imperious cardinal 
who had been his personal friend. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL.—March 29.—Lord Lister, President, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read: ‘On 
the Retinal Currents of the Frog’s Eye, excited by 
Light and excited Electrically,’ by Dr. Waller,— 
* Observations on the Electro-motive Phenomena of 
Non-medullated Nerve,’ by Miss Sowton,— Varia- 
tion,’ by Prof. Ewart,—‘ Certain Laws of Variation,’ 
by Dr. H. M. Vernon,—and ‘ Data for the Problem 
of Evolution in Man: IV. Note on the Effect of 
Fertility depending on Homogamy,’ and ‘ Mathe- 
matical Contributions to the Theory of Evolution : 
VII. On the Inheritance of Characters not capable 
of Exact Quantitative Measurement (Revised),’ by 
Prof. K. Pearson. 





GEOLOGICAL.—March 21.—Mr. H. W. Monckton, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. 8. W. Carpenter, Mr. T. J. 
Jehu, and Bishop Mitchinson were elected Fellows. 
—The following communications were read: ‘On a 
Bird from the Stonesfield Slate,’ by Prof. H. G. 
Seeley,—and ‘ The Lower Ludlow Formation and its 
Graptolite Fauna,’ by Miss Ethel M. R. Wood. 





MICROSCOPICAL.— March 21.—Mr. A. D. Michael, 
V.P., in the chair—A microscope presented by Mr. 
F. R. Dixon-Nuttall was referred to by Mr. Nelson, 
who said it was a microscope made by Benjamin 
Martin, dating about the year 1765. A solar pro- 
jecting apparatus was packed in the same box ; this 
was the invention of Dr. Lieberkiihn, who brought 
it to London in 1740; Cuffimproved it by adding 
the mirror in 1743. It was a well-made and perfect 
example. Mr. Nelson then called attention to a 
number of microscopes which had been sent for 
exhibition. The first noticed was by Plossl, and 
was sent by Mr, CU. L. Curties. This had already 
been illustrated in the Journal, but he asked the 
Fellows to inspect the coarse adjustment, which was 
very peculiar, The milled heads were of large 
diameter, a projecting stud being fitted on the inner 
side of each ; trom these studs descended a pair of 
links connecting them to similar studs fitted on 
the sides of the body of the microscope. On turn- 
. ing the milled heads the studs moved through an 
are, and thus raised or lowered the body of the 
instrument. The next five microscopes were sent 
for exhibition by Messrs. Spiers & Pond. One, a 
French model, had a push-tube coarse adjustment 
and a short lever nosepiece fine adjustment, A 
vertical slot was made in the outer tube or sleeve to 
allow the five adjustment to move up and down when 
the coarse adjustment was being effected. Another 
and smaller instrument was fitted with a simple 
mechanical coarse adjustment which appeared to be 
a modification of the Pléssl just described. The 
connecting links of the latter form were omitted ; 
radial slots cut through the milled heads engaged 
the stud-pins fitted on the sides of the body, so that 
when the milled heads were turned through a part 
of a circle the body was raised or lowered. In a yet 
smaller microscope there was an ingenious detail of 
construction in the method of securing the outer 
tube to the limb, by inserting the screws from the 
inside of the tube and screwing into the limb, 
a much superior plan to that of putting them 
in from the other side. There was likewise a 
diminutive microscope, measuring about 3 in. high, 
of acheap type. The next microscope was sent by 
Mr. Ernest Barker. It was a pocket form, the case 
measuring, when closed, 44in. by 2in. by ]3in. It 
was an ingeniously arranged litule instrument, and 
very suitable for fieldwork. Mr. Nelson read 
an extract, sent by Mr. Jerome Harrison, of 
Birmingham, from Dr. Hooke’s ‘ Microscopium’ 
(1678), describing a method of using convex lenses 
(‘ globules”) by contact with water. Mr. Nelson 
thought it extremely interesting to know that the 
immersion objective was not such a modern in- 
vention as was generally supposed.—The Chairman 
said this was a very interesting record, showing 
once more that there is nothing new under the sun. 
—Mr. Nelson said Mr. Powell had just pointed out to 
him that these lenses of Hooke’s differed from the 
immersion objectives of the present day, which had 
tlat fronts, whereas in Hooke’s lenses the water was 
applied to a convex surface, and so formed a sort of 





chromatism of the glass.—Meesrs. Swift exhibited 
a new pattern microscope, the upper portion of 
which was a replica of the contivental form, while 
the lower part was of the English type. The vertical 
axis was thrown more forward than usual to admit 
of a larger stage being fitted.—Mr. Rousselet read a 
note in reference to a large selection of slides of 
new, rare, and foreign Rotifera which was exhibited 
under about thirty microscopes. Special reference 
was mnade to specimens of 7rochezphera solstitialis, 
Apsilus lentiformis, and <Asptanchna_ herricki, 
a te is much like other species-of Asplanchna in 
shape, but possesses a small ginudular organ with 
tube opening outward, which is net known to occur 
in any other rotifer, and the function of which is 
quite unknown. In addition te tais collection there 
were two specially well-moutited slides of Stephano- 
ceros and Floscularia, to show what could be accom- 
plished in the way of preserving rotifers. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 3.— 
Sir D. Fox, President, in the chair.—It was an- 
nounced that 14 Associate Members had been trans- 
ferred to the class of Members, and that 59 candi- 
dates had been admitted as Students. The ballot 
resulted in the election of 3 Members, 44 Associate 
Members, and 1 Associate.—The first paper, on 
‘Economical Railway Construction in New South 
Wales,’ by Mr. H. Deane, dealt with the circum- 
stapces which demand economical railway construc- 
tion of standard gauge in the interior of New South 
Wales, tracing the steps which led to the adoption 
of the present type, and giving some particulars of 
the phases which the design of permanent way has 
passed through since railway construction was 
started in the colonv in 1853.—The secoud paper, 
on ‘The Tocopilla Railway, by Mr. R. Stirling, 
described a railway built to open up the extensive 
nitrate of soda deposits of Toco. Chili, a continua- 
tion to the south of the famous nitrate fields of 
Tarapaca. 





RoyAL INSTITUTION.—April 2.—Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne, Treasurer, in the chair.—The following 
were elected Members: Mr. R. T. Glazebrook, Mr. 
K. J. Humphrey, Mr. H. 8. Maxim, Mr. S. W. A. 
Noble, Mr. W. F. Snell, and Mr. W. J. Tennant.— 
he Chairman announced that the Actonian Prize 
of 100 guineas bad been awarded to Sir William and 
Lady Huggins for their work ‘ An Atlas of Kepre- 
sentative Stellar Spectra.’ 


Society or Arts.—March 29.—Sir W.B. Hudson 
in the chair.—A paper on ‘The Cultivation, Manu- 
facture, aud Use of Indigo: Position of the 
Industry in India, was read before the Indian Sec- 
tion by Mr. Christopher Rawson.—A discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley, Mr. 
Seton-Karr, and Dr. Voelcker tvok part. 

April 2—Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal in 
the chair.— A paper on ‘The Century in our 
Colonies’ was read before the Foreign and Colonial 
Section by Sir Charles Dilke.—A full discussion fol- 
lowed,in which several prominent representatives 
of the colonies took part. 

April 3 —Mr. W. Luson Thomas in the chair.—A 
paper on ‘ Process Engraving’ was read before the 
Applied Art Section by Mr. Carl Hentsechel.—In the 
discussion which followed Mr. J. Leighton, Mr. H. 
Furniss, and Sir H. Trueman Wood took part. 

April 4.—Dr. H. M. Birdwood in the cha'r.—A 
paper on ‘Cotton Supplies’ was read by Mr. J. A. 
Banister, and was followed by a discussion. 





EOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. — April 2.—Mr. H. 
O'Connor, President, in the chair.—A paper was 
read on ‘The Disinfection of the Maidstone Water 
Service Mains,’ by Dr. G. Sims Woodhead and Mr. 
W. J. Ware. 








MEETINGS FUR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Victoria Institute, 4}. 
Turs. Asiatic, 4—*Kecent Excavations in the Sakya Country, with 
Special Reference to Mr. Peppé’s Discoveries,’ Prof. 'T. W. 
Knys Davids, 
_ Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 —‘The Development of the 
anufacture and Use of Rails in Great Britain,’ Sir L. Bell; 
*The Wear of Steel Kails in Tunnels,’ Mr. I. Andrews. 








Acience Gossiy 


Tue death of Prof. Pepper, the inventor of 
‘*Pepper’s Ghost,” will recall to many persons 
happy visits to the Polytechnic in Regent Street. 
Pepper was an excellent lecturer, and many 
whose knowledge of science was far deeper than 
his must have envied his lucidity and his hold 
on the attention of his audience. 

Dr. ANDERSON, of Edinburgh, announces his 
detection of the variability of a star in the con- 
stellation Andromeda, close to its boundary with 
Cassiopeia. This star is not included in the 


ecncave lens which corrected to,rome extent the | Bonn Durchmusterung. Its magnitudeon January 





16th was about 8°8; on February 20th, 9-0; 
and on March 14th, 9°5. 


J. J. Astranp, formerly Director of the 
small observatory at Bergen, died on Febru- 
ary 19th, in the eighty-first year of his age.— 
The date of Prof. G. Riimker’s death was 
March 3rd. 


Tue Actonian Prize of 100 guineas has been 
awarded by the Royal Institution to Sir William 
Huggins, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Lady Huggins for 
their ‘ Atlas of Representative Stellar Spectra,’ 
the important work which was reviewed in our 
columns on the 10th ult. 


Tne decease is announced of one of the fore- 
most of European mathematicians, M. Joseph 
Bertrand, successor of Biot as Professor of 
Mathematical Physics at the Collége de France 
and Permanent Secretary of the Académie des 
Sciences. He was born in 1822.—France has 
also lost a distinguished metallurgist in M. 
Samson Jordan, of the Ecole des Arts et Manu- 
factures.—The death has also to be recorded of 
Prof. Waagen, of Vienna, the well-known palz- 
ontologist. 


Pror. DEICHMULLER, of Bonn, confirms (Ast. 
Nach. No. 3632) the discovery by Mr. Stanley 
Williams, announced in the Atheneum on the 
24th ult., of the variability of a star, previously 
unnoticed, in the constellation Cygnus, but con- 
siders that the period is probably only about: 
fifteen days in length. 








FINE ARTS 


—_ 


Lithography and Lithographers: some Chapters 
in the History of the Art. By J. and 
E. R. Pennell. Illustrated. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

More than once Mr. and Mrs, Pennell 
have gallantly acted as champions of lost 
causes, a fact which may help partly to 
account for their not going very deeply 
into the histories and prospects of those 
causes, and for their having written on many 
topics, and with insufficient knowledge ; but. 
in the present instance they have not only 
hit upon a subject that is unusually interest- 
ing, but have really spent considerable 
pains on informing themselves about it. 
And not only have they taken to it kindly, 
but their treatment of it proves satisfactory, 
chiefly, it is probable, on account of its 
small compass and completeness. We call 
lithography a complete subject because there 
is no more to be said about it; the process 
is, in short, dead and done with, superseded 
by better, more trustworthy, more con- 
venient, and less costly methods, most of 
which are equally artistic. In fact, its career 
is ended, although, doubtless, attempts will 
be made from time to time to revive it. 

This book itself is one of those attempts, 
and, curiously enough, not only illustrates 
the limits of the process, but most effectually 
demonstrates how easy it is to fail in prov- 
ing one’s case. Any one who has but ordi- 
nary knowledge of lithographic methods 
and their value when nothing better was 
in vogue need but look at the illustra- 
tions with which these pages are 
crowded to find what injustice is done, 
for instance, to ‘Le Gros Horloge 4 Rouen’ 
by Bonington and Prout’s ‘Ulm,’ both 
capital lithographs by draughtsmen of the 
first order in their way. Charlet, too, was 
an admirable sketcher upon stone—nothing 
is better in that way than his ‘ Croquis’; 
and as to Raffet, he was a poet when he 
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dealt with the struggles of battle, the mys- 
teries of twilight and storm. Tosuch works 
as these masters produced the versions before 
us do but scant justice, though they are put 
forward by Mr. Pennell to prove the virtues 
of lithography. Less wrong is done 
to Célestin Nanteuil’s very sympathetic 
version of Decamps’s superb tragedy ‘ Dio- 
gine.’ The clearer touch of Achille Devéria 
in his sketched portraits is better repre- 
sented; but what can the artistic student 
say of the rendering of Devéria’s large 
and famous lithograph of the ‘Birth of 
Henri lV.’? It is truly said that Devéria 
was a lithographer to the manner born, 
and the renowned print is his masterpiece. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell make much of the 
success of Linnell’s son, who lithographed 
admirably Mulready’s charming love-poem 
called ‘The Letter,’ but they omit to 
tell us that the original was a draw- 
ing in chalk, for copying which litho- 
graphy is an unrivalled method. The 
same is the case with the Linnells’ versions 
on stone of the cartoons exhibited in West- 
minster Hall. But we cannot always be 
copying chalk drawings, large or small, and 
the Messrs. Linnell have not again exer- 
cised their skill upon stone; they have, like 
others, found lithography an excellent pro- 
cess so far as it goes, capable in really 
artistic hands of rendering tones, trans- 
lating colour, and adapting itself to the 
demands of style. In the hands of 
Goya, Tony Johannot, Gavarni, and M. 
Fantin-Latour it was at its best, but 
their achievements are due to the genius 
of the men and their technical skill, 
not to the stones they drew upon. Our 
authors, who never miss a chance of gird- 
ing at the Royal Academy, are specially 
severe upon the alleged conduct of the 
‘‘Hanging Committee’ — no doubt the 
Selecting Committee is meant—for, ‘‘ with 
their usual intelligence,” rejecting a cer- 
tain lithograph on the plea that the work 
was due to ‘‘a process.” Do the authors 
wish us to believe that a group of Aca- 
demicians did not know lithographs when 
they saw them, or had a spite against any 
artistic method whatever it might be? We 
are really not equal to so heavy a tax on our 
credulity. It was not the Royal Academy 
which ‘disheartened’? Mr. G. Thomson, 
the lithographer our authors praise so 
highly; but what the committee took to be 
the insufficiency of his work caused its 
rejection —-and they were as likely to be 
right about it as the authors of this 
volume. No one doubts that many 
fine things have been delineated on litho- 
graphic stones, and a great deal may 
be said for a method Decamps, Daumier, 
Delacroix, Menzel, and Gericault excelled 
in. Nevertheless, time, practice, and expe- 
rience have decided in favour of etching, 
wood-engraving, and similar methods, in 
any one of which the masters we have 
mentioned would have done as much as 
they were able to do when drawing on 
stone. 

The familiar method of exposition adopted 
by our authors is good and practical. They 
procure a very large number of examples of 
the art, and, by arranging them in chrono- 
logical order and grouping them under the 
artists’ names, they secure opportunities for 
an extensive, if not a profound or searching 








survey. Indeed, in regard to lithography Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell are, as we have said, better 
informed than they have been informer works 
of theirs. On the other hand, the literary 
style they favour lends itself to padding. 
It lends itself, too, to the formation of rash 
opinions, the evolution of prejudices, and 
the utterance of eccentric criticism. Of these 
results the first page affords abundant ex- 
amples, even in the title of the chapter which 
opens there. For instance, Senefelder, the 
real discoverer, or rather the first employer 
of lithography on a practical scale, is called 
“the Cellini of lithography,” an absurd 
name, because whatever Senefelder did was 
not artistic so much as the work of a crafts- 
man. Of course, Cellini, too, was ingenious to 
avery high degree ; but he invented no new 
methods, opened no new technical paths. 
Senefelder was a modest man, who barely 
demanded his own rights, while Cellini was 
a stupendous braggart. 

The reader will no doubt profit by 
the vast accumulation of details concerning 
lithography and its practitioners, German, 
French, and English, its copious employ- 
ment, its artistic and commercial aspects, 
development, misapplications, and decline— 
a decline that is here attributed not so much 
to the growth and success of other auto- 
graphic methods as to the spread of a base 
commercialism and trade greed. in spite 
of sundry extravagances, Mr. Pennell and 
his wife exhibit much vivacity. They have 
gone through a great deal of labour, they 
have contracted a rapturous sympathy 
with the subject, and they include speci- 
mens of the skill and art of many fine 
artists who have drawn on stone and 
vivified the process. A few of these 
are fairly good versions of the masters’ 
meanings; the majority are by no means 
successful instances of the capacities of 
lithography, a method which even more 
than other autographic modes of art depends 
upon the manipulation of the press. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS, 


WE are indebted to Mrs. Stanhope Forbes for 
a number of water colours now on view at the 
Fine-Art Society’s rooms, intended to illustrate 
‘Children and Child-Lore.’ The looks, cos- 
tumes, and manners of her figures would indi- 
cate that her models are chiefly Dutch, and the 
landscapes and buildings arealso Dutch. Although 
the execution of these drawings is needlessly 
heavy, and a regrettable degree of opacity is 
found here and there, it is manifest that Mrs. 
Forbes has improved greatly in the drawing and 
modelling of figures, faces, and dresses. Her 
works are distinguished by an abundance of 
strong fresh colour and a very bright system 
of lighting, and they are extremely solid and 
effective. Their coloration, too, is harmonious 
and scientific. The pathos of most of the designs 
is varied and appropriate, and the character dis- 
played in many of the groups is excellent. The 
strong colours of The Reader (No. 3) are charm- 
ing; The Hammock (4) is full of light, and true 
to nature ; the inspiration of The Witch’s Pool 
(8), where a woman looks at her reflection in the 
black water, is strongand romantic; The Amulet 
(10) merits praise for its solidity and veracity ; 
“In manus tuas, Domine!” (12) possesses tragic 
passion; while Mother and Child (14) is very 
touching and tender ; The Dancer (18), a quaint 
and impressive figure of a damsel in vivid orange 
robes, excels as a piece of colour, and is full of 
movement ; two girls looking at a Picture Book 
(33) is a happy design; so is An Artist at 
Work (29), a little body extended on the floor 





and drawing with all his might. That element 
of weirdness which is often present in the best 
Low Country art, for instance that of Jerome 
Bosche and D. Teniers, is distinctly visible in The 
Changeling (42), a gaunt woman carrying a child 
through a darkling wood. Besides these, let us 
commend to visitors the delicacy and truth 
of The Flower (46), the humour and spirit of 
The School (34), the romance of The Boy and 
the Brownie (37), the light, shade, and breadth 
of The Mill-wheel (19) and The Towing Path (5), 
and, for various merits, Petit Ecolier (32). 

A small collection of English water - colour 
drawings at Messrs. Tooth & Sons’, in the Hay- 
market, ought on no account to be overlooked 
by artists and studious amateurs. It includes 
the justly named landscape of G. Barret In 
Arcadia (3) and his Through the Wood, Evening 
(8), where this painter is seen at his best in 
illustrating a motive which is not hackneyed, 
though it is characteristic. The poetry of the 
moonlit Classical Landscape (10) would enchant 
Claude himself.— David Cox’s Harlech Castle (5) 
is, as a piece of noble romantic landscape, 
more than worthy to be ranked with No. 10. 
In fact, it is quite Spenserian. Less romantic, 
but fine and strong in all respects, is the same 
master’s A Welsh Road (6). Later, and there- 
fore not nearly so fine, yet full of feeling, and 
sound, is his Welsh Valley (18).—De Wint’s 
Harvesting, North Wales (4), is a capital piece 
of a very good period; but his With the 
Tide (15), an estuary, is even better, fresher, 
and more solid.—Chvice Fruit (12), plums and 
grapes, by W. Hunt, is more solid and beautiful 
in colour than Windfalls (7).—John Varley is 
fairly well represented in Castle by the Sea (17). 
—Of another, but admirable category are the 
following: Mr. C. Springer’s Street in Laren 
(36); Miss K. Hayllar’s RKebas di Roma (39), a 
pile of draperies on a chair; Mr. A. W. Hunt, 
Among the Hills (41) and his Llyn Idwal; 
Mr. A. C. Gow’s News from the War (55), two 
men conversing; Mr. J. Brett’s Geneva (58), 
a specimen of his best mood and highest skill ; 
Un Cuirassier (61), by M. E. Detaille ; and Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie’s brilliant and massive Gilling- 
ham (68).—A number of oil pictures accompany 
these drawings, and a certain proportion of them 
are delightful; for instance, Millais’s Time (81), 
entering a mansion, scythe in hand; M. E. Charle- 
mont’s T'he Palace Guard (76), a stalwart negro at 
the door of a harem; M. F. Del Campo’s Cortile 
del Palazzo Ducale (87), which is curiously like 
a picture by Mr. Woods; Mr. B. Leighton’s 
Happy Hours (94), a damsel’s head, than which 
he never painted anything else so soft, beau- 
tiful, and spirited ; Mr. Heywood Hardy’s fox- 
hunters listening to A Real Good Story (95), a 
valuable specimen of his best work, full of 
action and character ; and E, W. Cooke’s sound 
and luminous, though stony and hard Dutch 
Pinks waiting for the Tide (99). 

At Mr. T. McLean’s Gallery the lover of 
good pictures will find some noteworthy in- 
stances, of which the following seem to be the 
best : M. L. L’Hermitte’s Street Scene at St. 
Malo (2); Sir Alma Tadema’s In the Conserva- 
tory (5), a girl seated at the base of a statue 
of the Clapping Faun and nursing a child ; and 
M. L. Kowalsky’s The Ferry (14), a good 
rendering of a summer evening effect. M. C. 
Kiesel's Reverie (15) is pretty and pathetic, and 
Heer Blommers’s Fisherman's Cottage, Holland 
(16), would doubtless thrive better in public 
opinion if mankind had not become heartily 
sick of the interiors of fishermen’s cottages. 
Heer Israéls’s multitudinous followers have 
painted them by the score, and, as we said last 
year, assert they painted from nature simply be- 
cause they sat in cottages and imitated the arti- 
ficial conventions of their Dutch model. One of 
the best of Heer Israéls’s exteriors is the low- 
toned Poor Man’s Harvest (27). We commend to 
the visitor’s notice the bright and fresh head A 
Blonde (29), by M. G. Jacquet ; M. Ziem’s The 
Salute, Venice (30); the brilliant At the Bald Opéra 
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(49, by M. F. H. Kaemmerer; and, in the 
Outer Gallery, certain minor works of MM. 
Diaz de la Pena, A. Schreyer, J. B. C. Corot, 
C. F. Daubigny, E. van Marcke, and C. Jacque, 
as well as the fine, sound, and faithful view of 
Gorleston Harbour (87), by George Vincent, 
which is one of his best works. 





MR. GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S A. 


We regret to record the death, at Kew, of 
Mr. George Robert Nicol Wright, F.S.A., at 
the age of eighty, on the 2nd inst. In hima 
familiar figure has been removed from the 
antiquarian and literary world. In his earlier 
days he moved in the society of many note- 
worthy men now passed away, among whom 
may be mentioned Lord Albert Conyngham, 
Beriah Batfield, J. R. Planché, Lord Hough- 
ton, George Godwin, J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Albert Way, G. Cruikshank, M. F. Tupper, 
Crofton Croker, T. J. Pettigrew, Sir H. Ellis, 
Sir A. W. Franks, John Lee, Thomas Wright, 
Lord Carnarvon, Sir Benjamin Richardson, 
and C. Roach Smith. Although he wrote but 
few separate works, his ‘Local Lays and 
Legends,’ published in 1885, and his ‘ Archzeo- 
logical ard Historic Fragments,’ published in 
1887, were found to be of interest to many. 
He will, however, be chiefly remembered on 
account of his long connexion with the British 
Archeological Association from its foundation 
in 1843. The Journals of that society contain 
a number of contributions from his pen, and in 
his impromptu descriptions of antiquities ex- 
hibited before the meetings he could hardly be 
surpassed, For many years Mr. Wright under- 
took the arduous duty of planning the con- 
gresses for the Association, and conveying the 
assembled antiquaries about the neighbourhood 
in quest of antiquities of every kind, and much 
of the success which was achieved by these 
meetings is due to his tact and forethought. 
The geniality of his temperament, his great 
powers of conversation, and the universality of 
his knowledge made him easily a persona grata 
to those with whom he came into contact ; for 
he possessed the somewhat rare gift of discern- 
ing character at a glance, and utilizing it. If 
he possessed somewhat of the Bohemian style, 
it was the harmless, genial, joyous, and care- 
less aspect of that phase of life which he ex- 
hibited. This endeared him to his large circle 
of friends, who will not easily replace the loss 
they have sustained. He devoted considerable 
attention to the establishing of the Junior 
Atheneum Club; and in later life he instituted 
a Leland club, which took its members on 
archeological tours in England and on the 
Continent. He was also a frequent contributor 
to the press. 


TWO BABYLONIAN SEALS. 
New York, March 19, 1900. 

I HAVE this day received the Atheneum of 
March 10th, in which Mr. W. St. Chad Bos- 
cawen asserts, against me, the genuineness of a 
seal cylinder figured by Mr. L. W. King in his 
recent book ‘ Babylonian Religion.’ I should 
make no reply if he had limited himself to his 
bare assertion that he had examined the cylinder 
and that in his opinion it is genuine. His 
authority is of value, and is supported by valu- 
able works of his on other branches of Baby- 
lonian archeology. Nor would I consider it 
worth while to reply to his hardly courteous 
denial of my competence to express an opinion 
on the subject, although I may now say that, if 
I lack competence, it is my capacity that is at 
fault, and not my opportunity or diligent study 
of these objects for many years. Not only have 
several thousand seal cylinders passed through 
my hands and been critically examined, but, 
thanks to the courtesy of Dr. Budge, the 
scholarly Keeper of Oriental Antiquities in the 
British Museum, to whom so many scholars in 
other lands are indebted, I have had the privi- 
lege of studying and taking notes of every 








cylinder that was in the Museum’s unrivalled 
collection up to five years ago. I have also had 
the privilege of examining the famous collection 
of M. de Clercq (Mr. Boscawen calls him ‘‘ Le 


Clerq”’), and have published many papers on the | 


subject in journals devoted to archzeology. 

Mr. Boscawen ridicules my passing judgment 
against a seal which I have seen only in a 
process picture made from a cast. I claim that 
in the case of a seal in which the design con- 
tradicts flagrantly the conventions of primitive 
Babylonian art, a process picture from a photo- 
graph is sufficient to base an opinion on. I 
mentioned one reason—I could have mentioned 
a dozen-—but I do not care to give ‘‘ points ” to 
forgers who might get access to my letter. I 
mentioned the bifrons figure, who had no use 
for his two faces, for there was no god for him 
to look forward to, and his second face was 
directed to the back of a strange ‘‘ water god.” 
No other case is known in which a bifrons 
figure is not leading some one to a god ; and the 
two faces merely indicate that he is paying 
attention to both. Mr. Boscawen makes no 
comment on the elevation of this convention of 
a naive art into an actual independent Janus 
god. I will now mention one other gross 
blunder. Ishtar is represented with wings ! 
Now a winged god of any sort is unknown to 
early or middle Babylonian art. A winged 


dragon is familiar enough, but not a winged | 


deity ; and even in the Hittite art, when 
winged human figures began to appear, fol- 
lowed by their appearance in Assyrian and 
Persian times, the wings belonged to genii, and 
seldom to deities. Not a genuine case occurs 
from before Sargon I. to Darius in which Ishtar 
has wings. Both Ishtarand Marduk occasionally 
appeared in the later Hittite and Assyrian art 
with wings. These are big blunders ; there are 
plenty of smaller ones of both design and 
technique easily to be discovered without look- 
ing at the original. 

Mr. Boscawen’s reference to another matter 
requires more summary treatment. He says :— 

“If further proof of his inability to decide such 
questions be wanted, I have only to refer the reader 
t» his unfortunate connexion with, and publication 
of, the ‘Dr. Blau forgeries.’ These objects were 
twice published by Mr. Ward, who, in this case also, 
based his opinion on a copy or photograph only. 
These grotesque forgeries were denounced some 
time ago by M. Menant, and during the past year 
were bought for a few shillings as well-known 


forgeries by a London dealer in a London sale-room; 
and they were given by him to the British Museum, 
where I myself have seen them.” 


It is true that M. Menant did pronounce them 
forgeries, and because he did this in his very 
courteous way I did not reply. It is true that 
they were published by me from photographs, 
but I took the photographs myself in Semawe, 
on the Lower Euphrates. Mr. Boscawen evi- 
dently has not yet seen ‘ Recherches sur 1 Ori- 
gine de l|’Ecriture Cunéiforme,’ published two 
years ago by M. Thuieau Dangin, one of the two 
ablest living scholars of the archaic forms of 
Sumerian writing. From a study of the inscrip- 
tions on these two objects he not only recognizes 
them as genuine, but pronounces that they are 
the oldest known examples of script, still largely 
hieroglyphic, that have ccme down tous. He 
thus indicates them :— 

“Deux petits monuments de la collection Blau, 
donnés en reproduction par Ward, dans P American 


Journal of Arch@ol. (1888, pl. iv. et v.). Outre ces 
reproductions, j'ai pu utiliser des estampages des 
mémes monuments qui m’ont été obligeamment 


comimuniqnés par M. Heuzey.”’—P. ix. 

These two monuments M. Thureau Dangin, 
p. xv, puts at the head of his ‘‘ First Series,” 
as the oldest of all known monuments, and in 
the discussion of archaic forms he gives them 
always the first place of honour. Although I 
regret that so good a scholar as Mr. Boscawen 
thinks them ‘‘ grotesque forgeries,” I am con- 
tent to have my own judgment thus conirmed 
by the conclusive judgment of M. Thurean 
Dangin, and, I may fairly assume, of the in- 





comparable archeologist M. Heuzey; and I 
congratulate the British Museum that it has so 
cheaply acquired one of its choicest Oriental 
treasures. And I can assure its authorities 
that the art of the figures on these two little 
objects is as archaistically correct, judging from 
the since published Tello objects, as the in- 
scriptions are primitive. 

I may now be excused for not thinking it 
needful to cite German and French scholars 
whose opinion of my ‘Handbook’ of the 
cylinders in the Metropolitan Museum doves 
not agree with that of Mr. Boscawen. 

Witi1am Hayes Warp, 





SALES. 


Messrs. CurisTIE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 31st ult. the following. Pastels: M. Q. 
de la Tour, A Lady, in blue dress, leaning on a 
cushion, 81l.; A Lady, in white dress with blue 
bow, 811. Rosalba, A Lady, holding a rabbit, 
541. F. Boucher, Head of Mlle. d’Albertus, 
541. Drawing: J. M. W. Turner, A View of 
Edinburgh, 199/. Pictures: J. B. Greuze, 
Head of a Young Girl, yellow ribbon in her 
hair, 2311. Early Italian School, A Young 
Knight, in armour and red cap, 745/. Madame 
Lebrun, Marie Antoinette, holding a rose, 152). 

The same firm sold on the 2nd inst. the fol- 
lowing. Engravings: The Dream and ‘The 
Romance, after Westall, by J. R. Smith, 501. 
Mrs. Jerningham, after Hoppner, by H. Meyer, 
printed in colours, 321. Anne, Viscountess 
Townshend, after Sir J. Reynolds, by V. Green, 
301. Pictures: Lawrence, A Lady, in white 
dress, and A Gentleman, in black cvat, a pair, 
1571. W. Shayer, sen., Market Figures at a 
Stile, 1151. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson suld on Friday, 
March 30th, a collection of engravings, high 
prices being realized: The Beauties of Brighton, 
after J. Harper, a set of six mezzotints in colours, 
781. Lady Hamilton, by J. Jones, etched title, 
printed in colours, 2301. Miss O'Neill as a 
Beggar Woman, after Cosway, byJ.S. Agar, 361. 
Black-eyed Susan, after Bunbury, by W. Dicken- 
son, 261. Countess Spencer as Comfort, after a 
drawing by herself, engraved by Bovi, 31. 
Mrs. Whitbread, after Hoppner, by S. W. Rey- 
nolds, 301. A Bacchante (Lady Hamilton), after 
Reynolds, by J. R. Smith, mezzotint in colours, 
100/. The day’s sale realized close upon 1,000I. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

Mr. E. Srertine Dyce has finished the elabo- 
rate and authoritative biography of his father, 
the distinguished Royal Academician and autho- 
rity on matters musical, which will appear as 
‘The Life, Correspondence, and Writings «f 
William Dyce, Painter, Musician, and Scholar.’ 
Dyce’s efforts for the establishment and work 
of the School of Design, and his connexion with 
it; his report on foreign schools of technical 
instruction in art; his lectures on Christian 
art; his studies in Church music and Church 
ritual ; his frescoes at Westminster, in the 
summer-house at Buckingham Palace, All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and at Osborne ; and 
his correspondence with Mr. Giadstone, Sir 
S. Northcote, Mr. Ruskin, and others, are the 
chief elements of the two volumes. 


Sir Atma Tapema will, owing to his absence 
in Italy, not complete the important picture he 
has had in hand for some time past, con- 
sequently this year’s Academy will contain no 
picture of his. Since his coming to England 
not a year has passed without his placing works 
before the public, at Burlington House or 
elsewhere. 

One of the most important contributions to 
the Academy Exhibition, which will be opened 
to the public on the 7th prox., is Mr. Abbey's 
large and powerful picture, to which we 
briefly adverted at this period of last year, 
representing the pleading of Catherine o 
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Aragon to Henry VIII. before the Court 
assembled to decide about the validity of the 
royal marriage. 


Mn. W. L. Wyttte's large seascape intended 
for the Academy represents ‘Blake’s Naval 
Engagement with the great Dutch Admiral 
Tromp, 1653.’ 


Mr. Davin Morray sends to the Aca- 
demy four brilliant and varied landscapes 
which are sure to enhance his reputation. 
They are named ‘In View of Windsor,’ with 
meadows and trees in front and the Castle 
in the distance ; ‘A Fairy Land is England’; 
‘The Brig o’ Balgonie,’ a powerful rendering of 
glowing evening on the river, with the Gothic 
bridge in the mid-distance; and ‘On the Colne,’ 
a charming view of a placid river, its verdurous 
margins and many willows. 


Mr. Eyre Crowe will contribute a landscape 
to the forthcoming Academy Exhibition. 


THE private view of the exhibition at the 
Guildhall of works by living British painters is 
fixed for Monday. 


Monpay next, the 9th inst., is an anniversary 
of the death of Rossetti in 1882. 


Dr. Rawson writes from Huddersfield :— 

‘In your issue for March 24th you review ‘The 
Early Scuiptured Crosses, Shrines, and Monuments 
in the Diocese of Carlisle,’ and refer to a notable 
cross at Sandbach, in Cheshire. Also in Cheshire, at 
the small village of Thurstaston, there is a curious 
inscription upon the old church tower. Do you 
know if this has ever been deciphered ? ” 


At the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, Mr. A. E. 
Emslie exhibits nine pictures or compartments, 
representing ‘The Call of Christ,’ ‘ His Fasting 
and Temptation,’ ‘The Sermon on the Mount,’ 
and other incidents in the career of our Saviour 
until ‘He Ascended into Heaven.’ 


Tue French journals record with regret, which 
we fully share, the death of M. Jules Emmanuel 
Valadon, a painter of great ability, whose works 
it has often been our duty to praise. Born 
October 25th, 1826, he went to school in Paris. 
His artistic education was obtained in the ateliers 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts under Léon Cogniet, 
Drolling, and Lehmann. He made his début in 
the Salon of 1857, and since that time exhibited 
with the Société Frangaise with almost unfailing 
regularity. In 1880 he won a Medal of the 
Third Class, and in 1886 a Medal of the Second 
Class. 


Tue able French art critic M. Louis Enault is 
dead. He was born in the Department of the 
Calvados in 1826, and during many years suc- 
ceeding his extensive travels in Europe has been 
a leading member of his profession. 


On March 12th the German Archeological 
Institute at Athens celebrated its twenty-tifth 
birthday, and, thanks to the zeal of the German 
Imperial Government for science, in its own 
house on its own ground. The land belonging 
to the late Dr. H. Schliemann was purchased 
for the Institute at a cost of 200,000 marks, and 
a further grant of 20,000 marks was added for 
the erection of a hall, where the sittings of the 
Lnstitute can be held. The Institute in Athens 
is about to undertake a series of excava- 
tions on the island of Ithaca, whither Prof. 
Dérpfeld is to journey in a few days. He 
hopes to succeed where Schliemann in his 
time failed, namely, in the discovery of the 
palace of Odysseus. The solution of this much 
controverted problem is awakening lively inte- 

est in Athenian archeological circles. 


Tue Greek Government has expressed its 
willingness to grant a site, in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens, for the erection of an Austro- 
Hungarian Archeological Institute. 











MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 


CrysTaL PaLace—Saturday Concert. 
Sr. James's HaLtt.—Madame Blanche Marchesi'’s Vocal 
Recital. 


SarurpDAy was a ladies’ day at the Crystal 
Palace. Miss Maud MacCarthy, the clever 
young Irish violinist, performed the solo 
part of Bach’s Concerto in 4 minor for violin 


and orchestra, a work, strange to say, heard | 
It is | 


for the first time at these concerts. 
now some years since this young performer 
made her début in London, and her few ap- 
pearances since then do not seem in any way 
to have harmed her. Her playing is still 
pure and refined, her technique, under care- 
ful guidance, is being solidly developed, 
and she is still on the road to becoming 
an artist of the highest rank. Her per- 
formance of Sarasate’s ‘ Zigeunerweisen’ 
astonished the audience; but her conception 
and grasp of the music of the severest of 
the great masters was the real wonder. A 
few more years are alone necessary to mature 
her strength and her gifts. Miss Adela 
Verne performed Saint-Saéns’s showy Piano- 
forte Concerto in G minor with all possible 
finish and brilliancy. Her playing of thetaking 
middle movement, Allegro Scherzando, was 
particularly correct, crisp, and delicate. We 
never hear this concerto without regretting 
that so charming a movement should be 
followed by a finale in which showy writing 
for the solo instrument does not atone for 
the flimsy thematic material. The notice 
in the programme-book stated that Saint- 
Saéns had written four concertos. But a 
fifth Concerto in F was played at the 
Lamoureux Concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
March 26th, 1897. Mr. Philip Brozel, the 
vocalist, gave an energetic renJering of the 
‘Legend’ from ‘Lohengrin.’ The pro- 
gramme opened with Schumann’s Overture, 
Scherzo, and Finale (Op. 52), a work which, 
though it may not rank among the com- 
poser’s highest achievements, contains much 
pleasing music. Mr. Manns conducted with 
his usual vigour and ability. 

Some misunderstanding may probably 
arise from notices regarding the Palace 
orchestra. The daily concerts will be dis- 
continued and the orchestra disbanded, but 
the Saturday Concerts will be resumed as 
usual in the autumn. 

The programme of Madame Blanche 
Marchesi’s second vocal recital on Tuesday 
evening was one of considerable interest. 
It commenced with three numbers from the 
first part of César Franck’s Eglogue 
Biblique ‘Ruth.’ Frequent opportunities 
of hearing this composer’s music are not 
granted to us here in London; of his four 
oratorios not one, indeed, has been given in 
complete form. The excerpts from ‘ Ruth,’ 
two trios and a duet, performed by Madame 
Marchesi and the Misses Gertrude Calvert 
and Marguerite Sutherland, are simple in 
structure, though indefinite in character. 
To judge the work from these numbers 
would, however, be manifestly unfair. Mr. 
Bird played the pianoforte accompaniments 
with his usual skill; but the music should 
be heard with orchestra. ‘ Ruth’ is one of 
Franck’s earliest works, and M.Guy Ropartz, 
one of the Belgian composer’s staunchest 
admirers, admits that it gives no pro- 
mise of the glories of ‘La Rédemption’ 





or ‘Les Béatitudes.’ Miss Calvert, who 
took the part of Noemi, has a good voice 
and good style. Madame Marchesi sang a 
cycle of six songs, poems by Chamisso, en- 
t.tled ‘ Dolorosa,’ by Adolf Jensen, Op. 30. 
The mood throughout is sad, yet by true 
sentiment, refined harmonic colouring, and 
beautifully written pianoforte accompani- 
ments, no feeling whatever of monotony is 
created. The influence of both Schubert 
and Schumann may be traced in the music, 
but Jensen has also something character- 
istic to say on his own account. Madame 
Marchesi, who was in admirable voice, sang 
this cycle in her very best manner. Ros- 
sini’s ‘ Prayer’ from ‘ Otello,’ though well 
rendered, sounded somewhat old-fashioned. 
In short songs of varied merit the vocalist 
displayed to the full her gifts of vocaliza- 
tion and of declamation. 








Bach. By C. F. Abdy Williams. (Dent & 
Co.)—This is another volume of the ‘‘ Master 
Musicians” series, edited by Frederick J. 
Crowest. We recently noticed the ‘ Beet- 
hoven,’ written by the editor himself, and were 
unable to accept it as a trustworthy life of that 
master. Mr. Abdy Williams in certain depart- 
ments of musical literature may be an authority. 
From the work under notice, however, we 
cannot feel very safe in his hands as regards 
the life of Bach. On the very first page of 
his preface, for instance, we read that ‘‘ every 
biography [i.e., of Bach] is necessarily based on 
that written by his two sons four years after his 
death, published by Mizler.” The ‘Necrology’ 
published in Mizler’s ‘ Musikalische Bibliothek ’ 
was written by Philipp Emanuel Bach and J. F. 
Agricola, one of J. S. Bach’s pupils. Mr. 
Williams himself actually states this under 
‘Mizler’ in his bibliography (p. 203), but any 
one not reading so far would be misled. Then, 
with regard to the ‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,’ 
we learn that ‘‘there is sufficient internal evi- 
dence that these delicate and beautiful composi- 
tions were primarily intended for the clavichord,” 
and he adds, ‘it is a mistake, therefore, to play 
them on the harpsichord.” There is, however, 
internal evidence that at any rate one, the 
Fugue in A minor, part 1, was written for the 
harpsichord. We may also remark that the 
term ‘‘delicate’’ scarcely fits such bold fugues 
as that in p, part 1, or that in & flat, part 2. 
Again, we are told that this work ‘‘ was first 
printed by A. F. C. Kollmanns in London in 
1799, but this impression was never published.” 
First of all, the name should be Kollmann ; 
and, secondly, we very much question 
whether Mr. Williams can make good his 
statement with regard to the printing in 
1799. Of ‘The Art of Fugue’ our author 
quotes Forkel, who states that the work was 
‘* for the most part engraved during his [Bach’s] 
life by one of his sons.” But Spitta, in his 
great biography of Bach, remarks that ‘‘ Rust’s 
researches, however, have made it certain that 
it (‘The Art of Fugue’] was not done [i.e., en- 
graved] by any of Bach’s sons, as has hitherto 
been generally supposed.” Speaking, by the 
way, of the second attempt which Bach made, 
in 1729, to meet Handel, Mr. Williams remarks 
that a polite message was sent requesting the 
latter to come to Leipzig, but that ‘*‘ Handel 
refused the invitation.” In Spitta, however, 
we read (English translation, vol. ii. p. 10) that 
‘* Handel regretted his inability to accept it.” 
Then Kuhnau, Bach’s predecessor, is spelt in 
the glossary Kiihnau ; Telemann sometimes with 
only one n, &c. Apart from such errors and 
slips there is much to praise in the volume. 
The story of Bach’s life is concisely told, and 
our author has followed the convenient plan of 
older biographers of keeping the account of the 
master’s life distinct from that of his composi- 
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tions. There is a convenient catalogue of the 
composer's works. There are also various illus- 
trations, and a facsimile of the Prelude in c 
from the second part of the ‘ Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier.’ 








Musical Gossiy. 


Herr ScHONBERGER, we regret to say, was 
prevented through illness from appearing at the 
Popular Concerts of Saturday and Monday, 
hence on both occasions there were certain 
changes inthe programmes. Miss Fanny Davies 
replaced the pianist. On the Monday she was 
in her best form. Her solo was Mendelssohn's 
Presto Scherzando in F sharp minor, and her 
encore a charming Gavotte in a flat minor by 
Sgambati. M. Ysaye won the hearts of his 
Saturday audience by his performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Romance in Fr (Op. 50), while in the same 
master’s welcome Serenade Trio, in which MM. 
Alfred Gibson and Paul Ludwig took part, the 
rendering well reflected the light characteristic 
music. Such strains rise above a composer's 
“period,” or the technicalities to which pro- 
gramme annotators call attention. On the 
Monday M. Ysaye selected as solo a transcrip- 
tion of a pianoforte ‘ Albumblatt’ by Wagner, 
though the audience enjoyed much more the 
Wieniawski Légende, which was superbly played 
by way of encore. The performance of Schubert’s 
Quartet in Dp minor by MM. Ysaye, Haydn In- 
wards, Gibson, and Paul Ludwig proved a 
striking success. There were one or two doubt- 
ful moments in the Allegro; the rest of the 
work, however, was interpreted with intense 
feeling and verve. The attendance on the 
Saturday was unusually large. 

THE only novelty in the programme of the 
London Ballad Concert at Queen’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon was a vocal piece by Miss 
Frances Allitsen, entitled ‘Sing Me to Rest.’ 
This agreeable and smoothly written song was 
gracefully rendered by Miss Ada Crossley, the 
violin obbligato being played by Mr. William 
Henley. Among the vocalists who appeared 
were Miss Louise Dale, Miss Evangeline 
Florence, Mr. Gregory Hast, Mr. Jack Robert- 
son, and Mr. Plunket Greene. Miss Ellen 
Bowick recited Tennyson’s ‘The Lady of 
Shalott,’ accompanying music, written by Miss 
Amy Horrocks, for piano, violin, and ’cello, 
being played by the Misses Mukle and Mr. 
Ivimey. 

THE programme of Mr. William Carter's con- 
cert at the Albert Hall last Saturday evening 
was headed with the inscription ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
for Victories and for the Prospect of ‘ Peace 
with Honour.’” Opening with the National 
Anthem, the ‘ Old Hundredth,’ and the ‘ Halle- 
lujah’ chorus, the concert included a selection 
from ‘Judas Maccabzeus’ and other oratorios, 
and a number of patriotic songs. The vocalists 
comprised Miss Lillian Courtenay, Madame 
Belle Cole, Madame Alice Gomez, Miss Grace 
Oakley, Miss Lucie Johnstone, and Messrs. 
Iver McKay, Griffiths Percy, and Watkin Mills. 
Miss Henriette Murkens played violin solos, 
and Winifred Hemming, a child of eight, con- 
tributed a harp piece. The band of the Royal 
Horse Guards also took part in the entertain- 
ment. 

Tae Stock Exchange Orchestral and Choral 
Society gave its third concert at Queen’s Hall 
last Tuesday evening. Haydn’s Symphony, 
No. 7 of the Salomon set, the chief item in the 
scheme, received a careful interpretation from 
the band under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Payne. The ‘ Rienzi’ Overture was also well 


played. Madame Emily Shinner gave an effective 
performance of the solo passages in Max Bruch’s 
G minor Violin Concerto, and the Stock Ex- 
change Choir, conducted by Mr. Munro Davison, 
sang a number of part-songs. 


A CONCERT was given for the benefit of the 
Maine bythe Royal Normal College and Academy 





of Music for the Blind at the Crystal Palace on 
Wednesdayafternoon. Asmoothly written motet, 
‘ The Maine—sail on, Good Ship,’ by HerrCarl von 
Hardebeck, a former student at the College, now 
organist in Belfast, was sung by Miss Eglinton 
and the choir; and a bright, promising Polonaise 
for pianoforte and orchestra was played, Master 
Pegg, the composer, still in his teens, perform- 
ing the pianoforte part. The programme in- 
cluded Herz's exceedingly old-fashioned ‘ Duo 
du Couronnement,’ for two pianofortes, dedicated 
to the Queen at hercoronation. Madame Albani 
and Mr. Watkin Mills were the vocalists. The 
Normal College choir, small in numbers, con- 
tains voices of fresh, pleasing quality. Mr. 
Manns conducted the orchestra, and Mr. W. H. 
Cummings his ‘Victoria’ chorus, specially 
orchestrated for the occasion. 

AN interesting historical concert was given at 
45, Seymour Street on Wednesday evening. 
The programme, with one exception, ‘‘Sumer 
is icumen in,” consisted exclusively of vocal 
music of the sixteenth century and one instru- 
mental piece, Byrd’s ‘The Carman’s Whistle.’ 
The society has been established by Mr. Hughes 
Hughes, and the choir meets during the winter 
months for practice. 

Le Ménestrel of March 25th announces that 
three important musical societies from Vienna 
will give concerts in Paris during the Exhibition : 
the Philharmonic orchestra under the direction 
of Herr Mahler, the Mainnergesang- Verein, and 
the Schubertbund. 

THE inauguration of the marble bust of 
Tschaikowsky presented to the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus by his pupils Sapellnikoff and Siloti took 
place on March 19th. Next year the latter 
intends to present to the same institution a bust 
of Franz Liszt, another master whose name he 
holds in high remembrance. 

THe performance of Herr Schilling’s opera 
‘Der Pfeifertag’ at Munich has been indefinitely 
postponed. Herr Intendant von Possart, accord- 
ing to the Musikalisches Wochenbdlatt, does not 
consider any one of the three Hofcapellmeister 
competent to produce the work in a worthy 
manner ! 

A cycte of Wagner’s operas, with the excep- 
tion of ‘Die Feen’ and, of course, ‘ Parsifal,’ is 
announced to take place at Ziirich during the 
present month. 

Tue indefatigable Dom Lorenzo Perosi has 
just written a mass named ‘Leo XIII.’ It is 
to be produced at Rome under his direction. 


M. Henri Kurne publishes in Le Meénestrel 
of April Ist an article entitled ‘ Félix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy en Suisse, d’aprés sa Corre- 
spondance,’ in which appears a letter written 
by the composer from Interlaken, and dated 
August 27th, 1822, to Dr. Casper, an intimate 
friend of the Mendelssohn family at Berlin. The 
youthful composer (only thirteen years of age) 
describes the interesting tour which he had made 
with his parents through Switzerland, and already 
there are strong traces of the pleasant epistolary 
style which he afterwards developed. The letter 
is now: published for the first time, with the 
consent of Frau Lily Wach, the only surviving 
child of the composer. In the closing sentence 
mention is made of ‘‘my opera, the finale of 
which is well advanced.” That opera is supposed 
to be ‘Die wandernden Komoedianten,’ the 
libretto of which was written by Dr. Casper. 
The work, as mentioned by Sir G. Grove in his 
‘Mendelssohn’ article, was commenced in the 
year 1821. 

Herr Nicotas Dumsa, member of the Upper 
House of the Austrian Parliament, recently died 
at Buda-Pesth. He exercised during nearly half 
a century great influence on the fine arts in 
Austria, especially on music. His collection 
of Schubert autographs will, we hope, be be- 
queathed to the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 


Dumba was an admirer of Wagner, a friend of | 


Brahms and also of Johann Strauss. In the 





| 


erection of the monuments of Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Schubert at Vienna he took a 
prominent part. Dumba was born in 1830 at 
Dobling, near Vienna, a suburb frequented by 
Beethoven. 

Pror. Niecks, Mus.Doc., will read a paper 
on ‘The Teaching of Musical History’ at the 
Musical Association next Tuesday afternoon. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Runday Society Concert. 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall. 
. Monday Popular Concert. 8, §t. James’s Hall. 
Grand Orchestral Concerts, 3 and 7.30, Queen’s Hall. 
_ Royal Choral Society. 7, Albert Hall. 
— Evening Concert, 7 30, St James's Hall. 
- tacred Concert, 3 30, Crystal Palace. 








DRAMA 


oe 


When We Dead Awaken: a Dramatic Epilogue 
in Three Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 
lated by William Archer. (Heinemann.) 


Fair in the merits of this latest drama of 
Ibsen is likely to be a test of sincerity of 
worship, and its expression a shibboleth 
to be distinctly pronounced by all who 
would be numbered among the elect. 
We all, if we would be anything or 
anybody, have to be symbolists, and 
‘When We Dead Awaken’ is all symbol. 
This is, of course, convenient, since, as 
no code of symbols exists, any inter- 
pretation is possible and all will pass muster. 
Not only is the main action symbolic, 
but each episode is the same, and there are 
single passages detachable from the rest 
which constitute symbols in themselves. 
What Prof. Rubek says ‘‘sadly and earn- 
estly’”’? to Irene, “There is something 
hidden behind everything you say,” may be 
said ‘sadly and earnestly” by the student 
to the master. Only the profane or the 
crassly ignorant will ask, ‘‘ Why hide? Why 
not tell, if you know?” 

At the very outset is a curious piece of 
symbolism, after the meaning of which we 
vainly strive. It occurs in some recollections 
of a night spent by Rubek and his wife in 
a train :— 

MAIA. 

Why, you were sound asleep all the time. 
PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

I noticed how silent it became at 


Not quite. 
I heard the 


all the little roadside stations. 
silence—like you, Maia— 
MAIA, 

Hm,—like me, yes. 

PROFESSOR RUBEK. 
—and that assured me that we had crossed the 
frontier—that we were really at home. For the 
train stopped at all the little stations—although 
there was nothing doing at all. 
MAIA. 

Then why did it stop—though there was 

nothing to be done ? 
PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

Can’t say. No one got out or in; but all the 
same the train stopped a long, endless time. And 
at every station I could make out that there 
were two railway men walking up and down the 
platform—one had a lantern in his hand—and 
they said things to each other in the night, low, 
and toneless, and meaningless. 

MAIA, 

Yes, that is quite true. There are always 

two men walking up and down, and talking— 
PROFESSOR RUBEK. 

—of nothing. 

It is flippant to say that this reminds us of 

the defeated gambler who, issuing from @ 

club, kicked a waiter who was tying his 
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shoe-string, and insisted in explanation that 
the waiter was always tying his shoe-string. 

A favourite promise of Rubek—who is a 
species of Solness, only he is a sculptor 
instead of an architect—is that he will take 
the women who trust themselves to him on 
to a high mountain, as the arch tempter took 
the Holy One, and show them all the glory 
of the world. On the same conditions, 
apparently, that he shall be worshipped, 
the glory shall be theirs—a pledge, in his 
case, more easy to make than to fulfil. This 
rash promise, more than once made, when 
brought up against him, is calmly explained, 
“That is a sort of figure of speech that I 
was in the habit of using at one time.” 
With Ibsen mountain heights are always 
the home of the eternal truths, whatever 
these may be—the phrase, as such, is not 
his. Longfellow is not more persistent in 
the utterance ‘“‘ Excelsior!” One speech of 
Irene is: ‘You should rather go up high 
into the mountains. As high as ever you 
can. Higher, higher— always higher, 
Arnold.” Itis when attempting to go up as 
high as Phaeton that the catastrophe hap- 
pens, and that Prof. Rubek and Irene are, 
by a stage direction, ‘dimly discovered as 
they are whirled along with the masses of snow 
and buried in them. 

The main intrigue is—not to put too fine 
a point upon it—unconventional, and a little 
vulgar. While weary to death of existence 
with Maia his wife, for whom he has built 
a stately house at Christiania and a villa on 
the Lake of Taunitz, Prof. Rubek meets 
Irene, described as ‘‘a Stranger Lady,” 
once his model, under whose influence he 
has executed the one work that has made 
him immortal, ‘The Resurrection Day.’ 
Ignoring the fact that the woman is mad 
and is meditating his assassination, because 
in the days of early association he had taken 
her soul, her nudity, and several other 
things, and given her no return, Rubek 
conceives the idea of having her once more 
to live with him, trying thereby to recover 
his lost genius. Mrs. Rubek is not likely 
to object. She has, with his consent, started, 
practically alone, with Ulfheim, a rich and 
rough bear-hunter, with whom she proposes 
to spend a few days and nights alone in 
the mountains. Irene prefers herself to 
visit with Rubek the snow-fields, and does 
so with the fatal result that has previously 
been described. 

In all this there is, we are told, a mystical 
significance that raises it to grandeur. This 
we have to take upon trust. When we 
have Ibsen compared with Shakspeare, the 
author of ‘A Doll’s House,’ ‘ Ghosts,’ and 
“When We Dead Awaken,’ with the author of 
‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ and ‘ Othello,’ we wonder 
if all sense of proportion is lost. Declining 
it must be, or the futile comparisons now 
current would be laughed to scorn. 

Considered as satire the play commands a 
certain amount of respect. Rubek’s satur- 
nine delight in showing behind the common- 
place visages of the rich patrons whose 
busts he moulds suggestions of a Bacchic 
rout such as“ appears in the orgies of 
‘Comus is powerful, and the arraignment of 
artistic affectations and pretences is scathing. 
Rubek, the chief offender in this respect, 
owns that “‘all the talk about the artist’s 
vocation and the artist’s mission, and so 
forth,” strikes him as being “‘ very empty and 





hollow, and meaningless at bottom.’”? When 
rebuked by Irene for cold - heartedness, 
selfishness, and other abject vices, by 
which his soul has been slain, he can 
only say, defiantly, in excuse :— 

‘“‘T am an artist, Irene, and I take no shame 
to myself for the frailties that perhaps cling to 
me. For I was born to be an artist, you see. 
And do what I may, I shall never be anything 
else.” 

We will not say that Ibsen’s work is in- 
considerable, though we own to holding it 
morbid, unhealthy, and of little signi- 
ficance. We can only hope, in presence of 
the raptures of eulogy it has provoked, for 
the arrival of a truly great writer, in the 
splendour of whose virility we shall grow 
ashamed of our worship of the epicene, 
and be at least restored to some sense of 
proportion. 








Darnley. By David Graham. (Constable & 
Co.)—‘ Darnley’ may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the ‘ Rizzio’ of the same author, 
and from the point of view of historical sequence 
of ‘James I.’ also. To ‘Rizzio’ it is very closely 
allied, since the murder of Rizzio in Holyrood 
is the direct cause of that of Darnley in the 
Kirk-o’-field. Thgpfirst words spoken by Mary 
after she had recovered from the shock of 
Rizzio’s death brand Darnley and Ruthven as 
murderers ; the last delivered by Darnley when 
he hears the assassins without, and finds himself 
deprived of his sword, are 


"Tis gone! Iam betrayed! Is it the Queen ? 
O, deadly hatred! ’Tis for Rizzio! 


The qualities and defects of the two pieces are 
the same. In both the speeches of the turbulent 
Scottish noblemen have a certain blunt and 
rugged force which may well be true to life, and 
in both, also, a picture of fair historical accuracy 
is presented. Both are capable of stage pre- 
sentation, though in case such was attempted 
the number of scenes would have to be reduced, 
and both, also, would be better had they been 
written in prose. Quite useless is it for one 
who, like Mr. Graham, has no knowledge of 
the construction of blank verse to cramp his 
speeches into it. The result is only, as in the 
compression of the feet of Chinese beauties, to 
render motion ungainly and to impede progress. 
The verse in ‘Darnley’ is, as a rule, not 
faulty, but it is insignificant. The language as 
a whole is vigorous, though we have some curious 
and uncouth phraseology. We thus hear for the 
first time of the yelp of a sparrow :— 
That sparrow yelping 
Would have us all believe an eagle screams! 

Moray and Bothwell have been carefully 
studied. The former, however, in his asides is 
a little too confidential. 

Without the Limelight, Theatrical Life as It Is. 
By George R. Sims. (Chatto & Windus.)—Few 
people know more concerning the behind-scenes 
of theatrical life—of what may, indeed, be called 
‘*the seamy side’’—than Mr. Sims, and few 
writers are happier in depicting the grimly 
humorous aspects of existence. Mr. Sims’s 
present volume exhibits the painful experiences 
of travelling actors when the experiment is a 
failure,and when, in technical phrase, ‘‘the ghost 
doesn’t walk,” which means that there are no 
salaries. Many of the storiesare true as well as 
lifelike. We could, indeed, if necessary, supply 
real names to some of those with whom under 
thin disguises he deals. Very probably all 
the stories are true; there is nothing in any of 
them we should have any difficulty in accepting. 
Every one knows that the loveliest stage scene 
is on the reverse but a piece of rough canvas. 
The analogy with the lives of some, at least, of 
the actors is exact. Mr. Sims shows us those who 
have gone under, whose heads have sunk or 
are sinking beneath the stream. Most of the 
sketches are, accordingly, sad, and though some 





are humorous, yet even in these we stop ‘‘ the 
career of laughter with a sigh.” Less reticent 
is Mr. Sims in dealing with those connected 
with the stage than with its professors. The 
theatrical agents who represent these shadowy 
actors and the managers who engage them are 
called by their real names. We hear also of Mr. 
Clement Scott ‘‘rolling about in his box” in 
ecstasy of approval, and of Archer telling ‘‘ Walk- 
ley, of the Star, that the dialogue has a distinctly 
literary flavour.” Sometimes, indeed, we find 
mention of actors by their names, and hear of 
poor Miss Neilson in Paris and Mr. Charles 
Warner in Oxford Street. The stories are 
readable enough, and are, perhaps, not much too 
indiscreet. 








THE WEEK. 


Sr. JamEs’s.—‘ The Man of Forty,’ a Playin Four Acts, 
By Walter Frith. 
LyceuM.—‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ 


Tue plan of giving in the country a 
few performances, which do duty for dress 
rehearsals, of a play intended for London 
pe nie has much to commend it. 

eaknesses of composition and ineptitude 
of phrase are not seldom revealed and cor- 
rected, and necessary excisions are made 
before a general sense of their need has 
been felt. When the work reaches London, 
accordingly, it is not seldom in a fairly 
workmanlike shape, and its chances of 
prosperity are necessarily enhanced. Care, 
however, should be taken that the altera- 
tions which are made do not impair the 
strength of the fabric. In the conception 
of his ‘Man of Forty,’ originally produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in 
October, 1898, and now transferred to the 
St. James’s, Mr. Frith had the notion of 
employing spiritualistic agencies, or what, 
by the believer and operator, were honestly 
believed to be such. With a view to 
encourage the delusion of the juvenile 
heroine that she could hold communication 
with the spirit-world, a brother of her dead 
lover—as regards resemblance practically 
a twin—was introduced, and the girl took 
his appearance as a spectral revelation. In 
the course of performance it was seen that 
this farrago of spiritualism was only a 
burden, and it was, therefore, summarily dis- 
missed. Neither author nor management 
perceived, however, that with the disap- 
pearance of the spiritualistic basis went all 
need for the twins. We might go further, 
and say that the whole play falls asunder 
when once this essential portion of the 
original conception is abandoned. There 
is now no need for Elsie Fanshawe to have 
visited South Africa; none for Frederic 
Fanshawe, M.P., ‘‘the man of forty,’’ to 
have engaged as his secretary a man with 
few apparent qualifications, and very obvious 
disqualifications, for the task ; none for the 
villain of the piece to die of heart disease. 
It is, indeed, not easy to say of what there 
is any need. Many things appear to promise 
something, but lead to nothing. When 
Fanshawe’s secretary tells his master that 
he is engaged to be married, something is 
expected. We never see his betrothed, 
and wonder what was the aim of so gra- 
tuitous a revelation. An elderly companion 
of Elsie Fanshawe is brought in for no 
purpose but to show how insufferably and 
purposelessly tedious she can become. In 
spite of these things and of the extra- 
ordinary improbability of the main action, 
the play is scarcely a failure. It interests 
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and stimulates throughout, leaving us in 
a state of pleasurable uncertainty as to 
what will be the outcome of complications 
but imperfectly developed. At the time we 
are satisfied with the processes that lead 
up to the dénotiment and even with the 
dénoiment itself. Reflection shows us that 
voth are illogical and inconclusive, that the 
motives to action are inconceivable, and 
that action itself is insignificant. There 
are, none the less, scenes—both theatrical 
and comic—to the influence of which we 
yield ourselves, and the play dwells not 
unpleasingly in the recollection. For this 
a representation admirable throughout must 
be held in a great measure responsible. 
The standard of acting has been much 
raised in the last few years, and until years 
comparatively recent an ensemble such as is 
now common was not to be hoped. The 
various parts in ‘The Man of Forty’ were 
played with a quietude and a perfection of 
detail which had long, so far as England is 
concerned, been regarded as a lost art. It 
is only the life of to-day which is depicted, 
a task necessarily simpler than that of 
entering into the spirit of a past age. This, 
however, is admirably shown, and the 
entertainment proves how much the borders 
of histrionic art have been enlarged. 
Mr. Alexander portrays the hero with a 
mixture of kind-heartedness, humour, and 
cynicism which is irresistible. Miss Julie 
Opp displays much earnestness as a not too 
sympathetic heroine, and Miss Fay Davis 
is excellent as an ingénue. In a dual rédle 
Mr. H. B. Irving contrasts well two cha- 
racters of the Dubose and Lesurques type, 
with a little thicker veneer of civilization. 
Miss Granville gives an electrical outburst 
as an hysterical woman, and Mr. Aubrey 
Smith a mirthful presentation of a man of 
the world with a keen eye to the main 
chance. Other parts are played by a well- 
chosen company. 

Self-esteem is so indispensable a portion 
of histrionic equipment that we scarcely 
know how to deal with actors who fail to 
understand the limitations of their endow- 
ments. Once, at least, the world has tolerated 
a male Juliet and a male Miranda, and the 
present century has accepted with equanimity 
many female Hamlets and two or thres 
female Romeos. One of the most charming 
of our actresses, whose essential femininity 
is not the least of her attractions, has been 
credited with the intention of showing her- 
self to the present generation as Romeo, 
an experiment for which every grace she 
possesses is a disqualification, and one which 
should be left to the epicene creatures by 
whom it has previously been carried out. 
No question of this kind affects the pre- 
sentation of Antony by Mr. Benson and 
of Cleopatra by Mrs. Benson. All that one 
can feel concerning this is regret that artists 
who were winning their way into public 
favour, and substituting a London for a 
country reputation, should take a step we 
are bound to regard as reactionary. Cleo- 
patra is within the reach neither of 
Madame Bernhardt nor of Signora Duse, 
nor, indeed, of any actress by whom it has 
been essayed. We will not say that the 
failure of these artists should be pro- 
hibitive of future effort. But such assump- 


tions as those of Antony and Cleopatra go 
some way towards relegating, Mr. Benson’s 








experiment to the amateur level from which 
it appeared to be issuing. There were some 
praiseworthy performances by members of 
the company, and attention had been paid 
to mise en scene. The production was, how- 
ever, injudicious, and we are glad that 
‘Antony and Cleopatra’ is now replaced 
by ‘The Tempest.’ 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE next change of programme at the Prince 
of Wales’s will, it is anticipated, consist of the 
production of a triple bill, one item in which 
will consist of ‘ Ib and Little Christina,’ founded 
by Capt. Basil Hood upon a story by Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

Wira ‘ The Tempest,’ which, on Thursday, was 
substituted at the Lyceum for ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ Mr. Benson’s scheme, as originally 
defined, is concluded. Definite information as 
to what will be given in the future is as yet 
wanting. For his season at Stratford Mr. 
Benson has engaged Miss Marion Terry, who 
will appear as Portia and Rosalind. Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin will play in ‘ Macbeth,’ and Mr. 
John Coleman in a forthcoming revival of 
* Pericles,’ 

Tue version of ‘Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ by 
Mr. H. A. Kennedy, concerning which we have 
more than once spoken, is to be introduced to 
the West-End public at the Comedy on Thurs- 
day next. Mr. F. Terry has been engaged to 
play Alec Trantridge. 

Ir seems probable that the adaptation by Mr. 
Wilson Barrett of ‘Quo Vadis,’ by Henry R. 
Sienkiewicz, concerning which much has been 
heard, willultimately be produced at the Adel phi. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett will play Petronius Arbiter, 
Mr. Ambrose Manning, Nero, and Mr. Carter 
Edwards, Crispus, a Christian. The play, it is 
known, has much in common with ‘ The Sign of 
the Cross.’ 

On or shortly after the transference to another 
theatre of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ now running at the 
Garrick, the part of Bootles is, it is said, to be 
played by Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

Durine the absence of Mr. Martin Harvey 
from the Prince of Wales's, the house will be 
occupied with a revival of ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue.’ 

‘VerDANT GREEN,’ an adaptation in three 
acts, by Messrs. Claud Nugent and T. R. F. 
Coales, has been given for copyright purposes at 
St. George’s Hall. 

THE next novelty at the Adelphi is to be, it 
appears, ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ with Mr. Taber 
as Claude Melnotte and Miss Lena Ashwell as 
Pauline. 

A SPRING season of drama at Drury Lane, 
whereat the entertainment is ordinarily opera, 
is an innovation. Concerning ‘ Marsac of Gas- 
cony,’ forthwith to be produced, we hear, as 
might be surmised from its title, that it is a 
drama after the kind of ‘Les Trois Mousque- 
taires’ and ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ and that the 
part of the hero is to be taken by Mr. Edward 
Vroom, the author. Mr. Charles Cartwright 
will be included in the cast. From another 
source we gather that the novelty has a good 
deal in common with the ‘Capitaine Fracasse ’ 
of Théophile Gautier. 

Ir is rumoured that Signora Duse will pay us 
a visit during the approaching season. Nothing 
definite is, however, to be learnt concerning her 
plans at present. 

A wave of ill fortune has all but submerged 
the theatres depending upon recently produced 
novelties. No piece lately given seems to be 
an unqualified success, and most are being rapidly 
withdrawn. 








To Corresporpents.—G. M —J. B. B.—H. 8.—J. A. R. 
—J. B.—A. K. K.—L kK. B.—received. 

H. H.—F. C. F.—D. G. FitzG.—Not suitable fur os. 

Nv notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CUMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATIUN. 


CHEAPER REFSSUE, crown 8vo. 32. 6d. net. 
ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY, 


with a Chapter on MOUNTED INFANTRY, 
By General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.V. G.C.B. 
G.C.M.G., &c. 


Imperial 8vo. 23s. net. 


A TREATISE on STAIR BUILD- 
ING and HANDRAILING. Intended for the 
Use of House and Ship Joiners, Builders, 
Architects, and Students. Ky WILLIAM 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Scierce and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, late Ex- 
aminer in Ship Joinery to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, and ALEXANDER 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Science and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, With 
440 Illustrations. 





Imperial 8vo. 1/, 11s, Gd. ret. 


A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in 
ENGLAND, By E. 8. PRIOR. With about 
300 Illustrations by G, C. Horsley. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net, 


DONATELLO. With 40 Illustrations 


and a Photogravure Frontispiece. By HOPE 
KEA, Author of ‘'Tuscan Artists.’ 
[Sell’s Great Masters. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d, net; leather, 2s. net. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 
CARLISLE. By C. Eley. With 29 


Illustrations, 


ST. PAUL'S. By the Rev. Arthur 


DIMOCK, M.A., Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 
With 39 Illustrations. 
* .* Large-Paper Edition, 250 Copies only, 2s. 6d. net, 





BELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME, pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
CAESAR. BookI. By A.C. Liddell, 


M.A., High School, Nottingham. 





BELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN READERS. 
Pott 8vo, 1s, cach. 

SCALA: PRIMZ. Simple Stories 

and Fables for Translation, with Notes and 


Vocabulary. By J. G. SPENCER, B.A., 
St. Paul's Preparatory School. 


SCALA MEDIA. SBxtracts from 
Eutropius and Cesar. With Notes ard 
Vocabulary. By PERCY A. UNDER-~ 
HILL, M.A. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden.. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





“THIS MOST BRILLIANT BOOK.”—Punch. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION, 


COMPLETING 45,000. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


“ An excellent novel, clever, and witty enough to be very amusing, ard serious enough to provide much food for thought. 
delightful; her very weakness makes her charm, she is so genuine, so cupricious, and so noble. 


‘Isabel Carnaby’ is wholly 
Miss Thorneycroft Fowler depicts Methodism and Methodists 


in a very charming light; she draws a picture of a beautiful faith and beautiful lives lived in that faith ; lives full of charity and love and morai strength.” 


** Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the year.”"—Laily News. 
‘“‘ Miss Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly gratifying to her readers as it must be to herself. 


popular verdict upon this amazingly witty and brilliant stury.”—Speaker. 


Ltaily Telegraph. 
‘The novel of the season’ will probably be the 





The BOOKMAN for APRIL (now ready, price 6d.) contains a magnificent 
separate PLATE PORTRAIT of Miss ELLEN THORNEYCROFT | 
FOWLER, and a SPECIAL ARTICLE of great interest on Miss Fowler's 





Life and Work. 


SECOND EDITION, price 6s, 


FEO: a Romance. 
By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of ‘ Kronstadt,’ &e. 


‘*A very readable story, pleasantly told.”—Taily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Pemberton writes always pleasantly and brightly, and his new book 
has a charm of its own.”— World, 


SECOND EDITION, price 6s, 


THE TRANSGRESSORS. 
By ROSALINE MASSON. 


“Is a bright and charming book.”— Vanchester Guardian, 
‘*Tt has been a real pleasure to read such a well-written novel as this.” 
Glasgon Herald. 


THIRD EDITION, price 6s. 


IONE MARCH. 
By S. R. CROCKETT, 
With 32 Full-Page Illustrations by Frank Richards. 


“A clever and extremely interesting book.” —Aberdern Kree Press. 

“ Has strength and value, and is real substance.”—Scotsman. 

“Bright, vigorous, manly, and true, and deserves hearty recognition and 
welcome,”—Leeds Mercury, 

‘*Is a powerful story.”—Liverpool Daily Pvst. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE SKY PILOT: a Tale of the Foot Hills. 
By RALPH CONNOR. 


‘‘There is a genuine pleasure to be derived from readirg this sketch of 
| life on the eastern slopes of the Rockies...... It is well written, full of humour, 
| and can show touches of real pathos.” —Atheneum. 


| BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
| THIKD EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the Selkirks. 
With an Introduction by Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 


“The author veils his identity under the assumej name of ‘ Ralph Connor.” 
He need not be ashamed of his handiwork. It has rarely been our good fortune 
to come across a book in which the freshest humour, the truest pathos, and the 

| most exquisite tenderness are so fully displayed.”-— Literature. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, Gs. 


| HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 
By HESBA STRETTON, Author of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.’ 


‘““A good deal of quiet talent is recognizable in the neat writing, clear 
character-sketching, and capable selection of suitable incident which mark 
| Miss Hesba Stretton’s latest novel.”— Globe, 


| BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
| SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
| 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 


‘¢Written with scrupulous care, and probably does not coutain one 
| slovenly sentence; its leading and even its minor characters are each and all 
| real persons, in whom the reader fully believes, for their characters are out- 
| lined with a deft hand, ard the home life of the Channel [slands forms an 

exceedingly pleasant background for the story.”- -cotsman. 





WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 


A WINDOW in THRUMS. By J. M. Barrie. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Wm. Hole, R.S.A. SIXTEENTH 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
‘We thiok that this is the very best of the many good sketches of 
Scottish peasant life which we have ever read.”—Standard. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. Eighth Edition. Crown 


8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s, 
“A very delightful book, The book should be read straight through, and 
then picked up at intervals and opened anywhere. Wherever it is opened 
it will please.”—Speaker. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. With 12 Illustrations 
from Etchings by Wm. Hole, R.8S.A. ELEVENTH EDITION, Crown 
8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

“At once the most successful, the most truly literary, and the most 
realistic attempt that has been made for years—if Lot fur generations—to. 
reproduce humble Scottish life.” —Spectator. 

a Tale of 


WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE: 
Literary Life. ELEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt 
top, 6s. 

si Mr. cathe is a man with astyle. From one end to the other the story 





is bright, cheerful, amusing.” —Saturday Leview. 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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“AN EXCELLENT TWOPENNY WORTH.” 


Punch. 
Price 2d. No. 4. Price 2d. 
NOW READY. 
ContTaIns— 


A REVIEW of MR. GOLDWIN SMITH’S NEW 
WORK on SHAKESPEARE. 
By SIDNEY LEE. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN and the PREMIERSHIP. 
By Henry W. Lucy. 


‘The LONDON WATER QUESTION. 
By C. A. WHITMORE, M.P, 


HUMOURS of the FRAY. Ry C. L. G. 
A POEM by KATHARINE TYNAN, 

AND 
SIGNED ARTICLES and REVIEWS by 


ROBERT HICHENS, 

F, G. AFLALO, 

J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
&c. &c. 


Offices : 4, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 


NOW READY, Price 2d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


Price 2d. 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Picts and Scots—Byroniana—Regimental Nicknames—Pro- 
posed Alteration in the Kussian Calendar—First Edition ef Moliére 
—Theatrical Anecdoté—‘ Chi of Drunk ’"—First Printed 
Dutch Bible. 

“QUERIES :—“‘Jury” in Nautical Terms—Accum—Robert Burdett— 
John Challinor— Leland Family —Cockayne Family — Tobacco — 
Throwing Bonnet over the Windmills—Old and New Style of 
Chronology —‘Terms in Ancient Lease — Blake's Iron Railway— 
Parish Boundaries —Children on Brasses—‘“‘The Signs of the 
Fifteen Last Days of the World ”’—French Prisoners—Samuel Aske 
—Ancient Dogs—Uld Clock—“ Rackstraw's old man "Faggots for 
burning Heretics—Spanish Ambassador—Viscount L’Isle—Down- 
man Portrait—Joha Botoner—Bohun Family—Wire-strung Lrish 








‘REPLIES :—Mail Shirts from the Soudan—‘ Dr. Syntax ’—Taxes on 
Knowledge—O'More Family— Benjamin Robert Haydon—Coins in 
Foundation Stones—*Gavel” and *‘ “Shieling ” — The Red, White. 
and blue ’—The Blessing of the Throats—“ Step ’’—Gothic “ Spatias” 
—Dryden’s Vaks in Scott— —ERy tian Chessmen— Suffolk Name for 
Ladybird—Kemoving Paint—* lurgin ”"—Dr. Rh. Uvedale—Refrain 
of Poem—Pickwickian Phrase—* Figs in fruit’’—Inseriptions in 
Krightwell Church—Old Wooden Chest— —Capt Samuel Goodere— 
Gipsies in Engiand—Fighteenth-Century * re ot England ’ — 

‘ February Fill-Dyke”’ ‘An end’’—* By —‘“Wouna” for 
* Winded ”"—E mmas—Garway Family. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Orsi’s ‘ Modern Italy ’—Jastrow’s ‘Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria '—Reviews and Megazines. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER eontains— 

“NOTES :—A Bibliography of Edward FitzGerald—“ No class "—Date of 
Kuilding of Rome —La Kelle Sauvage— Antique Eucutcheon Embroi- 
dery —** Seriff’’—Tom-all-Alone’s — “‘ Chevril” — Oldest 
Mayoress—April Ist. 

» QUERIES :—Arms of Sir Thomas More—Chadwell, M. P.— De Cardonnel 
—Foublanque — Shield of Brawn—Pythagoras and Christianity— 

‘Amphigouris” — Mawdesley Family — Assassin of William the 
Silent—Cross near Wycoller Hall—“ Putrem” in Virgil—Goat in 
Folk- lore — Price paid for China—Crown Oftice—RBar-at-Gin & Co.— 

‘- Warglass ’—*‘ Be the day weary,’’ &c.—Mr. Ongley—Sir N. Rich— 
H. de Burgh. 

REPLIES :—The Place-name Oxford — Vice-Admiral — “ Ignaging ”— 
Wooden Horse—* Tankage '’—Cremitt Money —‘ Adventures in the 
Moon’—' Johnson asa Grecian ’—‘* Widow's man’ —‘In Gordano wl 
are—i ictures in Handwriting — ‘ Heel-ball” or “Cobblers’ Wax "— 

“The Koman wash ”—St. Jordan—* Another....to”—“ Hudger’’— 
*Mavfair marriages” — Reclamation of ‘Traet h Mawr — Li ist of 
Fighters at Flodden—Adelbright of Norfolk—“ Polder” : _ aeD- 
hole’ ’—Heraldie Supporters of ~— Sovereigns—* Hoodock ” 
: fe endrycza al subieran ben. 
2NOTES ON BOOKS :—Nevill’s ‘Memoirs of Monsieur d’ Artagnan ’ — 
Prevost's ‘Glossary of the Dialect of Cumberland ’"—Eley’s ‘ Carlisle : 
its Cathedral and See’—Douglas’s ‘ Cromwell’ s Scotch Campaigns ’— 
* The Library '"—Dix’s ‘ Books printed in Dublin.’ 


Price 4d. each ; by post, 44d. each. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


With Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. 6s 


SOPHIA. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of France,’ &e. 
*.* Th°s is a Tale of London Life in the days of George II, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





NOW READY, 2s. 6d., or bound in art cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF 
SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A. F.S.A. 


Being the EASTER ART ANNUAL, 1900, or Extra Number of the ART JOURNAL. 
With 4 PLATES PRINTED in COLOURS of Subjects hitherto unpublished, and over 50 ILLUSTRATIONS in the Text, 


The GREAT MASTERS of DECORATIVE ART—SIR FE. 


BURNE-JONES, WILLIAM MORRIS, WALTER CRANE. Bound together in art canvas, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d, 
SIR E. BURNE-JONES. I. His Life and Work. II. His Deco. 
rative Art. Bound together in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
THE ART JOURNAL OFFICE, 26, Ivy Lane, E.C, 





London: 





XNUIDE on PROPERTY and INCOME; 
WRITING CHEQUES, INVESTING ogg WILLS, &e. 
Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d. ; post free 
‘Macmillan, St. Martin’ s Street, Loudon, WiC. 


the E LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. WATKINSON. 
Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 8s. post free. 
NEW SEKIES, No 6, for APRIL. 
Contents. FIFTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
1. The WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. Ky Geoffrey Drage, MA. M.P., iQ 
Chairman of the Imperial South African Association. | I peners on ae A ECLIPSES: a , Raatch of te 
2. DR. MARTINEAU. By P. T. Forsyth, D.D. | of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. by 
3. GENESIS and EVOLUTION of the SUNDAY SCHOOL. By J. W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 
Heary Harris Edward Stanford, 26 nes ‘21, Cuekspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
4. PSYCHOLOGY and CHRISTIANITY. Ry Prof. James Iverach, D.D. 
5. JOHN RUSKIN. By R. F. Horton, )) D 1’ ? A LIBRA RY, 
6. The BOER, the CHURCH, and the NATIVE. By William Hudson. 1 EACHERS outta” 
_By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


7. The COWPER CENTENSRY. By Arthur Moorhouse, M.A. B.D. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 








8. The WORLD of BOOKs. 
Cc eae H. Kelly, 2, Castle Street, City Road, E.C., and 26, Paternoster 
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post, 44d.), contains above, being No. 33 of the Series ‘The Abbeys of 


| 2, BRIEF LESSONS on "the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biogra; Studies in the Old and New ‘Testaments. 
Illustrated by Se Vicews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho; 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 
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Q® the HOUSE of CHLOE. A 
Times. By ELLIS MARSTON. 
Crown 8vo. price 4s. net. 
si ondon: Simpkin, Marshall « Co. 
QEVENTEENTH MEMOTR of the EGYPT 
EXPLORATION FUND. 89, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. E.C. 
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78 Plates. Price 25s. Also Special Extra Publication of 39 extra THE 
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CASTLE and MANOR. A Novel. 
MIVART, F.R.8. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LEAVES from a SQUATTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
Ry THOMAS MAJOR, late Government Inspector of Runs in 
New South Wales. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BY B. F. C. COSTELLOE. 
The GOSPEL STORY. Fully illustrated. Crown 
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By Anrucer H. Scaire. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 


—_~ 


THE TEMPLE 
CYCLOPA-DIC PRIMERS. 


Small v d ad information introductory to 
great porn pt kare by leading authorities, both in Eng- 
Jand and abroad, adapted at. once to the needs of the general 
public, and forming introductions to the special studies of 
scbolars and students. 

Lorp KELVIN says :—“I think your ‘ Primer Cyclopzdia’ 
promises to be very valuable.” 

THE FIRST EIGHT VOLUMES ARE NOW READY, 
Is, net per Volume. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By W. Basil Wors- 
FOLD, MA. 


An INTRODUCTION to SCIENCE. 


By Dr. ALEXANDER HILL, Master of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, late Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
The RACES of MANKIND. By Dr. 
—- HABERLANDT, Curator of the Ethnological Museum, 
A HISTORY of POLITICS. By Prof. 


E. JENKS, M.A., Reader in Law to the University of Oxford, &c. 


ROMAN GHISTORY. By Dr. Julius 
KOCH. 

DANTE. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 
(Camb.), Author of ‘ Dante’s Ten Heavens.’ 

The HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
—. By the Very Rey. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of 


The GREEK DRAMA. By Lionel D. 


BARNETT, 
a. CHRONICLE. —‘‘The venture is striking and notable 





alto; 

Pe SLISHER S’ CIRCULAR.—* We ere nothing but praise for the 
first volumes of a series which p 0 be of interest and 
usefulness.” 





To be followed at short intervals by 

The HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 
—Tbe HUMAN FRAMK and the LAWS of HEALTH. By 
Drs. Rebmann and Seiler, Professors in the University of 
Lansanne.—The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By the 
Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P.—The CIVILISATION 
of INDIA. By Romesh C. Dutt, M.A., Lecturer at Univer- 
sity College.—-MODERN CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Ramsay, 
F.K.S., &e. 

For full particulars as to the Scheme, Writers, and List 
of future Volumes please apply for SPECIAL PRO- 
SrECTUS. 


BALLADS of the WAR. By the Rev. 


Canon RAWNSLEY. Khaki cloth cover, ls. 6d. net; paper, ls. net. 


An ESSAY on MENTAL CULTURE. 


By G. AINSLIE HIGHT. Crown 8vyo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS of ELIA. 2 vols. By Charles 
LAMB. With an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, and 
numerous I}ustrations in Line by C. E. Brock, and Photograyure 
Frontispiece to each Volume. Cloth, long feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net; 
dull gilt edges, full gilt side and back, 8s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*: The choicest environment in which even 
this charming essayist has ever been placed.” 


NEW VOLUME IN THE 
“MEDIZLVAL TOWN SERIES.” 
MOSCOW. By Wirt Gerrare. With 


Illustrations ad Helen M. James. With a Map. Feap. 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d n 


“The LYRICAL POEMS of ALFRED, 


LORD TENNYSON. With Photogravure Portrait. Edited by 


ERNEST RHYS. Limp cloth, “s. 6d. net. 





FASTER BOOKLETS, 
1s. net per Volume. 


OUR LADY’S TUMBLER: a Twelfth 


Century Romance. New Edition. ‘Transcribed from the French by 
the Key. PHILIP WICKSTEED. 


The WHITE CHRIST, and other 


Stories. By MARY BEAUMONT. 


LET US FOLLOW HIM. By H. 


SIENKIEWICZ. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
“TEMPLE CLASSICS,” 
Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 
Cloth, each 1s. 6d. net ; leather, each 2s. net. 

BROWNING’S DRAMATIC MONO- 

LOGUES, &c. Edited by H. BUXTON FORMAN. 
COWPER’S TASK. Edited by A. J. 

GRIEVE. 
CARLYLE’S HEROES and HERO 

WORSHIP. Edited by G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH —“ Unsurpassed as a cheap, artistic, and, what 
is more, scholarly edition.” 


A CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 
29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C. 








GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo. attractively bound, 6s. 


THE SWORD OF JUSTICE. 
THE SWORD OF JUSTICE. 
THE SWORD OF JUSTICE. 


Ry SHEPPARD STEVENS, 
Author of ‘I am the King.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 

*,* A stirring romance drawn from the period of the French and 
Spanish struggle for supremacy in Florida. 

SPECTATOR —“ Assuredly no undiluted romance could be fuller of 
exciting incidents than this book, and we owe Mr. Stevens a debt of 
gratitude for reminding us of a time so rich in surprise and adventure. 
People who like to reac about sieges, imprisonments, and escapes, with 
a wild flavour of life among the Indians thrown in, cannot do better 
than procure this kk,” 

BOOKMAN.—*' The story is set in that romantic pos. alg ge period 
when France and Spain were struggling for the possession of Florida 
Midnight attacks, massacres, treachery, capture, flight, and other 
horrors, beside which these are tame and colourless, vn every page. 

From first to last the story is 3 exceedingly interesting.” 











Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE WINGS OF SILENCE. 
THE WINGS OF SILENCE. 
THE WINGS OF SILENCE. 


By GEORGE CussINs. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We have read no better story than this 
(in its own not highly ambitious way) put forward in the name of 
Australian literature. The scenes in the arid wilderness of Western 
Australia are capital, and the characters thrown into the pee 
adventure are rue as the people Loven oman to be the: 


BOOKMAN.—“ A thrilling tale, in Hag; sque poke of the 
peter erig of Australian goldseekers. It Se a Hvely, clever, and read- 
a 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Tales of personation and treasure-trove, 
when symmetrically constructed and brightly written, seldom bid in 
vain for public favour, and Mr. Cossins’s new story, being eminently 
attractive in both these respects, will probably achieve considerable 


ularity.’’ 
ie BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 33. 6d. 


ISBAN ISRAEL: 

A Story of South Africa. 
ISBAN ISRAEL: 

A Story of South Africa. 
ISBAN ISRAEL: 

A Story of South Africa. 


Noricr.—The author was an Australian volunteer in the Zulu War, 
and his descriptions of the Boers, Zulus, and Kaftirs and the country are 
most realistic. At the present time it should be widely read. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A thrilling story.” 

LIVERPOUL POST —‘‘In ‘Isban Israel’ lovers of adventure will 
find one of the most fa-cinating of romances, having South Africa for 
scene. Despite its utter :mprobability, the story presents itself in such 
a Seas of truth, and the interest actually becomes so absorbing, 
w who begin it will care to lay it aside ull finished.” 

AFRICA.—*‘ Weil writen and full of interest.’ 

s STEK.—“ One of the eat marvellous 
and thrilling stories ever penned.” 





Price 2s. 6d. net each, or 3 vols. in leather case, 10s 6d. net. 
An Edition, easy on Japanese vellum, and bound in = with light 
lue silk ties, limited to 60 Copies, 10s. 6d. ne’ 
Fach Volume contains about 150 pp., 5in. by 91 in. 

New Head and Tail Pieces are designed for each Volume by Herbert 

‘ole 
yan Volume contains a Photogravure Portrait executed by Walter 

Jol 

The Leather Binding, with Embossed Design on both Covers, gilt 

edges. with silk head bands and marker, is a striking feature of THE 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A SERIES OF REPRINTS FOR THE BOOK-LOVER. 


Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE, 
Chief Librarian, Nottingham Public Library. 


THE FOLLOWING SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 


Vol. I. C OLE RIDGE’S TABLE- 

Vol. Il. HERRICK’S WOMEN, 
LOVE, and FLOWERS. 

Vol. ITI. LEIGH | HUNT’S The WORLD 

Vol. IV. GAY'S TRIVIA and OTHER 

Vol. V. MARCUS AURELIUS’S 
MEDITATIONS. 

Vol. VI. KEATS’S POEMS. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
Volume LXXXV., No. 510. APRIL, 1900. 
An ACADIAN EASTER. oe Sherman. 
MAUD-EVELYN. Henry Jam 
The CONSULAK SERVICE of the UNITED STATES. I. George F. 


Parker. 
AUTORIOGRAPHY of A J. STILLM a IV. a James Stillman. 
‘The CHERRIES of UEN Kalph Adams Cra 
‘The PERPLEXITIES a a COLLEGE PRESIDENT. One of the Guild. 
The FORESTS of the YOSEMITE PARK. John Muir. 
ENGLAND. Jay Lincoln 
A COMIC CHESTERFIELD. John Buchan. 
BIRDS of PASSAGE. Joseph Kussell Taylor. 


PENNY WISE. Virginia Frazer le. 

The CHILDHOOD of gee XII. s ucy Crump. 

CU-OPERATION in the WEST. . Harwood 
‘pbmer tenant 


A GREAT MODERN SPANIARD. 
The POLITICAL HORIZON. II. Henry Loomis Nelson 
The — TRIBUTORS’ CLUB :—Recollections of Ruskin—Ruskin asa 
rer—Ruskin and ‘the Hinksey Diggers.” 
Price One Shilling net. Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, W.C. 
*,* Agency for American Books. 
Sole Ruropean Agents for the Publications of 
MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


INNERMOST ASIA: Travel and Sport 
in the Pamirs. By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 
60th Rifles. With Maps and numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 21s, 

MORNING POST.—‘‘To the lover of sport and travel 
Mr. Cobbo'd’s book will be welcome. To the student of 
political developments in the East it will possess value for 
such light as it throws on the way in which Russian doings. 
iu a remote corner of Asia strike an observer on the spot.’”’ 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE REVOLUTION AND THE 
EMPIRE. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DE 
COURTOT, Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess de Lam- 
baile. By MORITZ VON KAISENBERG. Translated 
by JESSIE HAYNES. 1 vol. 9s. 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NEW WORK. 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN 
LITERATURE. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 vol. 6s. 
ATHEN_£UM.—“ We have read it with the greatest. 
pleasure. A series of charmingly written essays upon 
certain aspects of the life and work of Gérard de Nerval, 
Mallarmé, Huysmans, Maeterlinck, and others.’ 


A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE 
WORLD.” 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE. By K. WALISZEWSKI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ M. Waliszewski has done bis 
work remarkably well, and ,-roduced a history which wil? 
take rank as a standard on the subject...... Any one who 
desires to acquire an idea of the extent and quality of 
Russian literature will find in his admirably written pages. 
all that is necessary to attain that end.” 


DR. IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 

WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN: a Play 
in Three Acts. By HBNRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. Cioth, 3s 6d. 

DAILY NEWS.—“In constructian and in character- 
drawing it is as skilful as any play that Ibsen has written. 

It holds the reader’s interest, and it sets him thinking.” 


ROSTAND’S GREAT PLAY. 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. Trans- 
lated by GLADYS THOMAS Fae MARY GUILLE- 
MARD. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 64 
N.B.—This is the only published caste of Rostand's- 
p'ay, which will he produced in London by Mr. Charles. 
Wyudham on April 19. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MR. BENSON'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. 


By E. F. BENSON, 
Author of ‘Mammon and Co.’ and ‘ Dodo.’ 
(Tuesday. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT 
SHADOW. By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of 
‘The Gods Arrive.’ 

VANITY FAIR.—‘ A wonderful story.” 


THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriott: 
WATSON. 

MORNING POST.—“ ‘The Rebel’ is a masterly portrait... 
siekes An extraordinarily brilliant performance. The adven- 
tures are related with such sharpness of outline, they are: 
so vivid, and the style of the author is so admirable through- 
out, that were there not a character in the book worth a 
moment’s consideration it would still be well worth reading.’ , 


HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. By 
EVELYN DICKINSON. 
SPECT ATOR.—“ Miss Dickinson has an excellent style ; 
she is familiar with life in the bush and in Sydney, and she 
has faithfully studied various types of Colonia's. 


THE WHITE TERROR. By Felix 
GRAS, Author of ‘The Reds of the Midi.’ 

SPECT ATOR.—“ The fascination of ‘The Reds of the 
Midi’ and ‘The Terror’ is exerted with equal force in 
their brilliant sequel ‘The White Terror.’ Few narratives: 
in modern fiction are more thrilling.” 


THE WORLD’S MERCY, and other 
Stories. By MAXWELL GRAY. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“*‘ An Old Song’ is a tale both 
sweet and sad...... ‘The World's Mercy’ is undeniably 
forcible and dramatic, and it hokds the reader from start to 
finish.” 


FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry 


DUDENEY, Author of ‘ The Maternity of Harriott 
Wicken.’ [Second Impression. 


SPHERE.—“ The success of the hour in the West-end of? 
London. ‘ Folly Corner’ is decidedly a book to read.’ 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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©. ARTHUR PEARSON'S IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Cees 


TOWARDS PRETORIA. | NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
TOWARDS PRETORIA. | Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, each. 
eee ‘The TIGER’'S CLAW. By G. B. Burgin. 


Extra crown 8vo. bound in khaki and scarlet, price 6. 





A Record of the War to the Capture of Bloemfontein. | ’ 
** Brisk and graphic.’’—Scotsman. “Cannot fail to be popular.”’—£cho. | CELESTE : & Story of the Southerners. By 
“ Distinctly one of the war books to be read.’’—Literature. WALMER DOWNE. 
““Mr. Ralph as a descriptive writer is among the first of the day.’’—Sheffield Independent, 
“*A charmi work...... ithy and well arranged. Te al ¢ rith infinite credi he 
sions eae ra i 1 ss rv ang irned out with infinite credit to the | BECKY. By Helen Mathers. 
| 
“THE KENDALS.” A LOYAL LOVER. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
es . ‘ .6 ? 
Price 16s. Author of ‘In a Grass Country,’ ‘A Soul Astray,’ &c. 


“THE KENDALS.” ‘'MARCELLE of the LATIN QUARTER. By 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, CLIVE HOLLAND. 
6" ; °'s 7@ | 
Author of The Life of Sothern,’ ‘John Hare, &e. Mr. Holland in his latest novel has gone to the Quartier Latin of Paris 
Demy 8vo. with Portraits and numerous J)lustrations. for his colouring. 
“One of the most interesting theatrical records that has been penned for —— “« Readable and entertaining,”—Spear. 
‘*It leaves an impression like that of a piece in which the Kendals have played, an “ A well-written story.”—Scotsman, 


impression of pleasure, refinement, refreshment, and of the value of cherishing sweet and 
ikindly feeling in art as in life. Few books can do that, and so this work has every prospect 
ot being wily ea "—Seste nen ‘The GENTLEMAN PENSIONER. By Albert 
“A charming work...... pithy and well arranged. Turned out with infinite credit to the LEE 
publishers.’’—Morning Advertiser. oD 
A stirring romance of the days of good Queen Bess, 


THE LIFE OF ““A spirited and fascinating story told with charming freshness, and it 
| cleverly blends history and romance. ‘he interest is absorbing and unflagging. 


<enaee A capital example of the best class of historical romance, abounding with 
EDWARD FITZGERALD . stirring incidents and powerful situations.” —Shefizld Independent, 
: : J , ¥ : | ‘* A lively tale of stirring adventure, plot, and counterplot.” 
With Incidental Notices of his most Intimate Friends. Black and White, 


“ Si Hi 7, amen Adv ; *. 
By JOHN GLYDE. With an Introduetion by EDWARD CLODD, es a ey ae 


Sometime President of the Omar Khayyam Club. 
Extra crown Svo. buckram, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece from an | The ACCUSED PRINCESS. By Allen Upward. 


Unpublished Portrait, 7s. 6d. “‘ Distinctly original, racy, and absorbingly interesting.” —Scotsman, 
“A genuine addition to the FitzGerald literature, and his book should have a large 


iirculation.’’—Dritish Weekly. ’ B ° 
“A readable and discursive essay upon a singularly fascinating man of letters.” | PHARAOH S BROKER b being the opera 
Daily News. xperiences in another Wor y Isidore Werner. yritten by Him- 
self.) Edited, Arranged, and with an Introduction by ELLSWORTH 
DOUGLASS. 

SIBERIA and CENTRAL ASIA. By John W. “As original and captivating as anything conceived by the author of 
neg ge Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with nearly 300 Illustrations, and a ‘The Time Machine’...... Can be placed in that small catalogue of new books 

prt ob aaron | which are well worth reading.”—Kcho. 


“An excellent work......tbe illustrations, of which there are a large number, are : - " 
exceedingly gcod.”"—Daily News. ‘* Remarkably well written and interesting.” Pali Mall Gazette. 


“Yields instructive evidence of the giant strides which Russia is making in the further | “The author has an excellent tale to tell, and his style is clear and forcible,’ 
sside of the Urals and the Caspians...... Finely illustrated.’”’—Scotsman, Vanity Fair. 


PICTURES of TRAVEL, SPORT, and ADVEN-| Price 38. 6d, 
eee eee Hi crater ee Hs ot Lee’ PHTOTT SHALT NOT —, By Stanton Morich. 
“It is difficult to put the book down.” —Literature. ; **Startlingly graphic...... a novel like this, so richly human, daringly true 
“ Permanently valuable as an account of Boer life.”"—Daily News. | to the shady side of life, yet teaching the need of consideration for the weakness 
| and temptations of others, deserves to be widely read. It will do far more 
OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE, and HOW | good than it can possibly do inate, "-<ienailbe ‘Aavesteee. r 2 


WE MADE IT. By ARTHUR GOODRICH. Crown &vo. Pictorial Wrapper in Red “A powerfully written tale, marked by a well-thought-out plot, and con- 
and Black, price 6d. net. spicuous for its clever character-sketches,—City Press. 





HAVE YOU READ THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF MODERN TIMES? 
DAVID HARU M. | 437,000 COPIES 
DAVID HARUM. | Sold to Date. 
DAVID HARU M. ! Price 6s. 


‘* Delightfu!,”—Zeho, “ Full of pathos.”—Pall Mall Gazette, ‘* Extremely clever.”"— Publishers’ Circular, 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


‘Eilitorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher ”’—at the Offiee, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed ‘by Jouw Epyarp Francis, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Jonnx C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scorcaxv, Messrs. Pell & Bradfute and Mr. John Mensies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, April 7, 190). 
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